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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

ALTHOUGH  tributes  came  from  all  around  the  globe,  yet  one 
^j^  of  the  scarcest  is  that  which  appeared  in  The  Friend,  a  Hono- 
lulu newspaper,  on  the  first  of  June,  1865.  It  is  so  scarce 
that  we  could  not  find  a  copy  of  this  particular  issue  of  the  paper, 
in  the  library  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  (it  had  probably  been  stolen 
from  their  file)  nor  in  the  Public  Library  of  New  York,  or 
in  those  of  the  many  other  cities  where  we  applied.  Finally  we 
were  indebted,  as  in  several  similar  cases,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Judd  Stewart,  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of  a  copy.  An  original 
is  offered  by  a  Boston  dealer  for  $50,  and  in  1913,  at  the  Bishop 
Sale,  one  was  sold  for  $58. 

Even  scarcer  is  the  address  upon  the  subject  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  No  copy  was  in  the  great  Lambert  Collec- 
tion, and  it  is  apparently  unknown  to  Lincoln  bibliographers. 
For  its  use  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Rugg,  the  librarian  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

Mr.  Welles'  able  paper  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  or- 
iginally appeared  in  The  Galaxy  for  January,  1877,  and  is  particular- 
ly valuable  as  coming  from  one  who  had  so  intimate  a  knowledge 
of  the  President  during  his  whole  administration.  While  Cap- 
tain Heysinger's  address  dates  only  from  1913,  when  it  was  given 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Loyal  Legion,  it  is  not  generally  known, 
having  appeared  only  in  their  Proceedings  and  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Military  Service  Institution,  neither  of  which  is  known  to  the 
general  public  as  widely  as  it  should  be. 
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A  SERMON 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN; 

Preached  in  the  Seamen's  Chapel,  Honolulu,  May  14,  the  First  Sab- 
bath after  receiving  the  sad  Intelligence  of  his  Assassination  by 
J.  W.  Booth: 

BY  REV.  S.  C.  DAMON. 


Psalm  1xxv:7 — "But  God  is  the  Judge;  He  putteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another." 
John  xiii:7 — "What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now;  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 


IN  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  God  is  ever  do- 
ing and  permitting  things  to  be  done,  the  reasons  for  which  can- 
not be  seen  by  short-sighted  mortals.  Such  is  God's  method 
of  proceeding,  that  we  are  continually  compelled  to  take  many 
things  on  trust.  Faith  in  Him  is  the  great  lesson  which  He  is  ever 
teaching  mankind.  He  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  before  our 
eyes,  shutting  out  the  future  from  our  view.  "Ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow,"  or  "what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  How 
impressively  these  scriptural  declarations  and  those  of  my  text 
are  illustrated  by  events  which  have  recently  transpired  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  All  the  loyal  people  of  that  great  country, 
stretching  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  were  preparing  for  such  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving and  jubilee  as  never  had  been  witnessed  on  the  Western 
Continent.  The  national  feeling  which,  during  four  years  of  civil 
war  had  been  repressed,  was  rising,  and  about  to  burst  forth  in  such 
scenes  and  shouts  of  rejoicing  as  would  have  made  the  "welkin 
ring."  The  dove  of  peace  which  had,  during  those  four  long  years, 
been  confined  to  the  ark  rocked  and  tossed  upon  the  troubled  waters 
of  civil  strife,  political  contentions  and  cruel  war,  had  now  been 
released,  and  with  the  olive  branch  in  her  mouth,  was  winging  her 
flight  over  mountains  and  valleys,  broad  savannahs  and  boundless 
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prairies.  The  good  news  was  flashed  with  lightning  speed  over  the 
land  and  the  world.  The  dark  clouds  were  rolling  away,  and  the 
sun  of  the  nation's  glory  was  beginning  to  shine,  and  the  rainbow 
of  peace  was  distinctly  seen  spanning  a  continent,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  when  lo!  from  the  receding  black  clouds  of  secession,  treachery 
and  slavery,  there  darted  forth  a  fiendish  arm,  holding  in  its  hand 
an  assassin's  dagger.  The  whole  scene  is  instantly  changed.  For 
a  moment  the  pulse  and  heart  of  the  nation  cease  to  beat,  but  the 
next  instant  there  follows  a  sigh  of  anguish  and  wail  of  sorrow. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  our  beloved  President,  is  dead!  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, since  the  creation  of  the  world,  so  many  hearts,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  ever  mourned  over  the  death  of  a  single  human  being. 
There  is  no  disputing  or  gainsaying  the  fact,  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  gradually  been  winning  for  himself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  second  only  to  that  of  Washington,  the  Father  of 
his  country.  But  will  not  the  people  now  call  him  the  Saviour  of 
the  country,  when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  threatened? 

This  most  tragic  event  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  not  the  work 
of  chance.  We  do  not  live  in  a  world  ruled  over  by  blind  fate. 
Never  before  did  I  realize  there  was  so  much  force  and  intensity 
of  meaning  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour:  "But  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered,"  and  even  a  sparrow  "shall  not  fall 
on  the  ground  without  your  Father."  I  do  not  think  there  ever 
was  a  public  man  who  recognized  more  clearly  and  fully  this  doc- 
trine of  God's  Special  Providence,  than  did  our  lamented  Presi- 
dent. Gathered  as  we  now  are  in  the  house  of  God,  on  this  first 
Sabbath  morning  after  having  received  the  news  of  his  death,  how 
can  I  more  appropriately  employ  the  usual  time  allotted  to  a  dis- 
course than  by  directing  your  minds  to  some  of  those  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons  taught  by  this  most  sad  and  melancholy  event. 
The  telegraphic  intelligence  which  has  reached  the  Islands  is  quite 
sufficient  to  disclose  the  naked  facts,  but  insufficient  to  portray  the 
effects  upon  the  country  at  large.  Under  these  circumstances, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  the  religious  features  of 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  character.  He  was  a  public  man,  and  had  been 
called  to  occupy  a  most  responsible  and  trying  public  position. 
He  fully  realized  this  fact  from  the  very  moment  that  he  stepped 
forth  from  the  sphere  of  a  private  American  citizen  to  occupy  the 
highest  position  within  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  His  brief  ad- 
dress on  leaving  his  home  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  is  inimitably 
beautiful:  "My  Friends — No  one  not  in  my  position  can  apprec- 
iate the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that 
I  am.  Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  here 
my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know 
not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A  duty  devolves  upon  me 
which  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any 
other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would  have 
succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he 
at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same 
Divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being 
I  place  my  reliance  for  support.  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  pray 
that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain.  I  bid  you  all  an  affec- 
tionate farewell." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  short  address  the  audience  was 
much  affected,  and  when  it  closed  there  was  the  hearty  response, 
"We  will  pray  for  you."  During  his  progress  to  Washington  he 
uttered  similar  sentiments  at  Columbus  and  Steubenville,  in  Ohio, 
ever  expressing  the  hope  that  he  should  be  sustained  by  the  prayers 
of  the  American  people.  In  this  address  we  have  the  key-note 
to  all  his  subsequent  addresses,  letters,  proclamations  and  public 
documents.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  in  which  he  did  not  fully 
and  frankly  recognize  God's  agency  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world.  His  allusions  to  an  overruling  Providence 
were  not  in  an  half-apologistic  and  semi-infidel  style,  as  if  he  wished 
to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  Christians,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
had  no  very  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what  he  was  saying  or  writing. 
Read  his  second  Inaugural,  on  the  fourth  of  last  March.     The 
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staunchest  and  most  orthodox  Divine  could  not  have  given  utter- 
ance to  more  evangelical  doctrines  or  religious  sentiments.  He 
quotes  and  comments  upon  the  very  words  of  our  Divine  Saviour, 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  "Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences."  Then,  too,  with  what  masterly  emphasis  he 
quotes  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  David,  prefacing,  "If  God  wills 
that  the  war  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil,  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  an- 
other drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'"  Noble  utterances  and  sublime  language, 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  shall  be  spoken. 
Such  truthful  sayings  will  go  forth  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
great  people  to  break  asunder  the  fetters  of  slavery  throughout 
the  world.  His  name  through  all  coming  time  will  be  associated 
with  that  most  important  of  all  his  State  Documents — his  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  It  may  well  be  compared  with  the  Im- 
perial Ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  giving  liberty  to  twenty 
millions  of  Russian  serfs.  From  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  issued  it  must  ever  be  viewed  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion point  from  slavery  to  freedom,  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
of  America.  I  cannot  stop  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  efforts  and 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  and  the  colored  people  of  America. 
It  was  noble  and  philanthropic,  and  it  doubtless  afforded  him  un- 
feigned pleasure,  during  the  latter  months  of  his  eventful  life,  to 
learn,  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  appreciated  his  services.  This 
was  apparent  when  he  received  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible  from  the 
loyal  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  as  a  token  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude. They  hailed  him  as  the  "friend  of  universal  Freedom." 
It  never  will  be  known  in  time  how  many  millions  of  earnest  prayers 
went  up  for  "Massa  Linkum"  from  the  Uncle  Tom  cabins  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Slave  States,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande.     Those  sincere  but  enslaved  people  took  hold  of  the  arm 
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that  sustained  the  universe.  America  stands  forth  to-day  disen- 
thralled and  saved,  not  merely  by  the  achievements  of  our  noble 
soldiers  and  the  masterly  statesmanship  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  but  there  was  a  power  behind  all 
these  outward  manifestations.  That  power  was  prayer — the 
prayers,  too,  of  the  poor.  Says  the  son  of  Sirach.  "A  prayer  out 
of  a  poor  man's  mouth  reacheth  to  the  ears  of  God,  and  His  judg- 
ment cometh  speedily."  "He  will  hear  the  prayer  of  the  oppress- 
ed." "The  prayer  of  the  humble  pierceth  the  clouds,  and  till  it 
come  nigh  he  will  not  be  comforted,  and  will  not  depart  till  the 
Most  High  shall  behold  to  judge  righteously  and  execute  judgment." 
Mr.  Lincoln  recognized  that  power  of  prayer,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  when  he  left  his  home  for  the  White  House  at  Washington. 

How  intensely  interesting  the  fact  that  while  he  was  thus  oc- 
cupied with  the  great  and  momentous  affairs  of  thirty  millions  of 
people — of  whom  four  or  five  millions  were  in  open  rebellion,  and  a 
million  more  were  girded  as  soldiers,  yet  even  amidst  all  these  cares 
he  did  not  neglect  the  poor  who  were  his  neighbors,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident  will  show: 

A  newspaper  correspondent  from  Chicago  one  day  dropped  in 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  found  him  busy  counting  greenbacks.  "This, 
sir,"  said  the  President,  in  his  cheerful  way,  "is  something  out  of 
my  usual  line;  but  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  multi- 
plicity of  duties  not  specified  in  the  Constitution  or  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  one  of  them.  This  money  belongs  to  a  poor  negro, 
who  is  poster  in  one  of  the  Departments,  (the  Treasury)  who  is  at 
present  ill  with  the  small-pox.  He  is  now  in  the  hospital,  and 
could  not  draw  his  pay  because  he  could  not  sign  his  name.  I 
have  been  at  considerable  trouble  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  get 
it  for  him,  and  have  at  length  succeeded  in  cutting  red  tape,  as  your 
newspaper  men  say.  I  am  now  dividing  the  money  and  putting 
by  a  portion  labeled,  in  an  envelope,  with  my  own  hands,  according 
to  his  wish."     Such  unostentatious  acts  of  kindness  need  no  com- 
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merit.  Our  Saviour  said,  when  upon  earth,  "And  whosoever  shall 
give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise 
lose  his  reward."  I  doubt  not  that  the  good  man  is  now  reaping 
his  reward  in  glory  for  befriending  the  poor  colored  porter  who 
could  not  write  his  name — sick  with  the  small-pox  in  the  hospital. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  American  citizen  at  home  and 
abroad,  however  humble  his  lot,  was  not  forgotten  by  him.  When 
it  was  reported  at  Washington  through  the  correspondence  of  our 
Minister,  to  Mr.  Seward,  that  a  sailor  had  been  ill-treated  at  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  directs  that  five 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  presents,  to 
be  distributed  among  Hawaiian  Missionaries  and  others  who  had 
rescued  the  unfortunate  man.  * 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  very  last  public  address  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  ever  made,  March  17th,  was  in  reference  to  colored 
soldiers  being  employed  by  the  rebels.  He  remarked  that  he  hoped 
they  would  try  the  experiment!  In  all  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
colored  people  of  America,  he  has  endeavored  to  manage  the  sub- 
ject with  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  highest  Christian  duty  to  his 
country  and  to  God.  Having  shown  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  actu- 
ated as  a  public  officer  by  Christian  principle,  I  am  fully  confident 
that  he  was  truly  an  experimental  Christian,  one  whose  Christianity 
did  not  begin  and  end  in  a  mere  formal  acknowledgement  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  following  incident  is  reported  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  on  a 
visit  to  Washington,  and  had  made  an  appointment  to  call  upon 
the  President  at  the  Wnite  House,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Says  Mr.  Adams,  "Morning  came,  and  I  hastened  my  toilet  and 
found  myself  at  a  quarter  to  five  in  the  waiting  room  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  asked  the  usher  if  I  could  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said  I 
could  not.     'But  I  have  an  engagement  to  meet  him  this  morning.' 

*See  note  page  14. 
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'At  what  hour?'  'At  five  o'clock.'  'Well  sir,  he  will  see  you  at 
five.'  I  then  walked  to  and  fro  for  a  few  minutes,  and  hearing  a 
voice,  as  if  in  grave  conversation,  I  asked  the  servant,  'Who  is 
talking  in  the  next  room?'  'It  is  the  President,  sir.'  'Is  anybody 
with  him?'  'No  sir,  he  is  reading  the  Bible.'  'Is  that  his  habit  so 
early  in  the  morning?'  'Yes  sir,  he  spends  every  morning  from 
four  o'clock  to  five  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  praying.'  "  How 
beautiful  an  illustration  this  is  of  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour, 
"But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret."  How  beautiful  an  instance  of  one 
who  followed  our  Saviour's  devotional  habit,  who,  "in  the  morning, 
rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,"  went  out  and  prayed. 

"Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity!" 

The  following  incident,  however,  sets  forth  Mr.  Lincoln's  views 
upon  the  question  of  vital  godliness,  in  the  very  strongest  light: 
Several  months  before  his  ever-to-be-lamented  death,  a  gentleman 
called  upon  him  on  business.  After  the  business  was  closed  and 
they  were  about  to  part,  the  gentleman  said  to  the  President,  "On 
leaving  home  a  friend  requested  me  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he 
loved  Jesus."  The  gentleman  makes  the  following  report:  "The 
President  buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  turned  away  and 
wept."  He  then  turned  and  said,  "When  I  left  home  to  take  the 
chair  of  state  I  requested  my  countrymen  to  pray  for  me.  I  was 
not  then  a  Christian.  When  my  son  died — the  severest  trial  of 
my  life — I  was  not  a  Christian.  But  when  I  went  to  Gettysburg, 
and  looked  upon  the  graves  of  our  dead  heroes  who  had  fallen  in 
defense  of  their  country,  I  then  and  there  consecrated  myself  to 
Christ.  I  do  love  Jesus"  This  simple  and  touching  confession 
needs  no  comment.  It  opens  to  the  world  the  heart  and  religious 
experience  of  the  good  man.  The  people  felt  that  he  was  honest  in 
all  his  dealings  with  them,  and  so  he  was  equally  honest  with  him- 
self and  God.     These  few  simple  utterances,  welling  up  from  the 
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depths  of  his  heart,  and  accompanied  with  tears,  will  ever  be  cher- 
ished by  Christians  of  every  name  and  sect  as  the  most  precious 
sayings  of  his  life.  They  touch  the  tenderest  chord  in  the  Chris- 
tian's heart.  Christians  of  every  name  will  ever  regard  him  as  a 
brother  beloved,  but  departed,  and  when  thinking  of  him  as  de- 
parted the  language  of  the  Burial  Service  will  not  be  inappropriate; 
"It  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise  Providence  to  take 
out  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother!" 

Think  not,  my  hearers,  that  I  have  brought  forward  these 
facts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  lamented  President,  because  I 
think  it  requires  an  argument  in  the  style  of  special  pleading  to 
prove  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament.  No,  his  Christian,  as  well  as  his 
public  and  political  character,  is  known  and  read  of  all  men.  With 
him  there  was  no  reserve  or  concealment.  His  character  was  per- 
fectly transparent.  His  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues  were  equally 
apparent, 

"And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side." 

He  went  to  the  theatre  on  that  fatal  night,  the  telegraph  in- 
forms us,  because  he  wished  to  please  his  friends  and  not  disappoint 
the  people,  who  were  expecting  the  presence  of  Gen.  Grant. 

"His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man." 

In  turning  our  thoughts  from  a  contemplation  of  his  character  to 
our  bleeding  country,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  every  thought- 
ful mind,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination 
upon  the  Nation?  Our  latest  dates  afford  us,  as  yet,  no  facts  by 
which  we  can  satisfactorily  answer  this  question.  Time  must  de- 
termine. Our  minds  must  for  the  present  find  consolation  in 
dwelling  upon  the  great  truth  that  God  lives  and  reigns,  and  that 
He  is  able  and  "will  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him."  We 
may  also  recall  to  mind  some  of  those  pages  of  history  wherein 
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somewhat  similar  events  are  recorded.  When  Brutus  and  his 
fellow-assassins  smote  down  Caesar  in  the  Senate  at  Rome,  they 
supposed  that  with  Caesar's  death  Caesar's  influence  would  no 
longer  be  felt.  They  were  disappointed.  Caesar  disappeared,  but 
exclaims  Cicero,  "All  the  acts  of  Caesar's  life,  his  writings,  his 
words,  his  promises,  his  thoughts,  are  more  powerful  after  his  death 
than  if  he  were  still  alive."  So  I  trust,  and  doubt  not,  it  will  be 
with  the  life,  writings,  words,  promises,  thoughts  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. His  blood  has  stamped  an  impress  upon  these  which  will 
immeasurably  increase  their  value  throughout  all  coming  time. 

When  the  hired  assassin,  Balthazar  Gerard,  brought  to  an 
untimely  end  the  eventful  life  of  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, on  the  10th  of  July,  1584,  Philip  II.,  all  the  enemies  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  imagined  that  with  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  end  his  usefulness.  But  O,  how  disappointed  were 
these  men!  In  the  beautiful  language  of  Motley,  "The  Prince  was 
entombed  amid  the  tears  of  a  whole  nation.  Never  was  a  more 
extensive,  unaffected  and  legitimate  sorrow  felt  at  the  death  of 
any  human  being.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  was  the  guiding  star  of 
a  whole  brave  nation,  and  when  he  died  the  little  children  cried 
in  the  streets."  The  Commonwealth  which  William  had  liberated 
forever  from  Spanish  tyranny  continued  to  exist  as  a  great  and 
flourishing  Republic  during  more  than  two  centuries,  under  the 
successive  stadtholderates  of  his  sons  and  descendants.  So  I 
doubt  not  a  similar  result  will  follow  the  assassination  of  the  il- 
lustrious man  whose  most  unexpected  death  we  now  lament.  He 
died  the  martyr  to  Liberty.  He  was  assassinated  by  the  hand  of 
Booth,  but  it  was  negro-chattel  slavery  which  nerved  that  arm 
and  prompted  that  basest  of  crimes  in  the  annals  of  nations.  This 
was  the  crowing  act  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  Sumter  was 
fired  upon  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  Booth  shot  President  Lincoln 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1865.  The  same  bad  animus  that  first  struck 
down  the  flag  in  '61  fired  the  assassin's  bosom  when  he  smote  down 
the  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  military  and  naval 
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forces  of  the  Republic.  No  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis  can 
separate  the  two.  Perhaps  it  was  needed  that  this  crime  of  crimes 
should  be  perpetrated  to  arouse  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
to  the  awful  enormity  of  the  crime  of  slavery  and  treason.  The 
deed  has  been  accomplished,  and  henceforth  and  forever,  in  the 
minds  of  all  loyal  Americans  and  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world,  a  stigma  has  been  fastened  upon  the  crime  of  slavery  and 
treason  which  can  never  be  wiped  away.  However  much  we  may 
pity  the  unfortunate  dupes  of  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion,  the 
deeds  of  the  instigators  and  leaders  can  never  be  palliated,  for 
their  crimes  all  culminated  in  Booth's  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  How  the  perpetrator  of  that  crime  shall  be  punished 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  woe  be  unto  those  who  arouse  the  wrath 
of  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people!  Solomon  compares  the 
wrath  of  a  King  to  "the  roaring  of  a  lion,"  and  to  "messengers  of 
death;"  but  to  what  shall  be  compared  the  people's  wrath!  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  not  execute  that  wrath!  He  found  it,  from  the 
overflowing  kindness  of  his  nature,  almost  impossible  to  punish 
the  guilty.  Perhaps  there  was  no  trait  of  his  character  to  which 
his  enemies  took  more  exception,  and  over  which  his  friends  more 
deeply  mourned.  It  sometimes  seriously  embarrassed  the  regular 
administration  of  justice.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  the  Govern- 
ment said  it  was  useless  to  arrest  offenders  and  traitors,  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  pardon  them.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
held  only  the  day  before  his  death,  Mr.  Lincoln  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  deal  in  the  most  liberal  manner  with  the  rebellious 
States.  As  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "The  great,  capacious,  man- 
ly heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  generous  enough  to  have  em- 
braced all  within  the  forgiveness  of  its  loving  nature,  and  in  their 
madness  they  have  killed  him."  The  best  friend  of  the  rebels  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  themselves,  and  no  doubt  if  he  could  have 
again  spoken  he  would  have  prayed  in  the  language  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  "Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  event  to  which  vour  attention  has  now  been  called  will 
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not  pass  into  oblivion  and  be  forgotten.  It  was  not  done  in  a  cor- 
ner, but  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  a 
gazing  crowd  of  spectators  infinitely  larger  than  that  gathered  in 
the  theater  where  it  took  place.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinat- 
ed on  the  world's  wide  stage.  There  was  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses. 
Now  what  shall  be  its  influence  upon  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
we  know  not  now,  but  we  shall  know  hereafter.  It  will  be  over- 
ruled for  good.  How  unspeakably  thankful  we  all  should  be  that 
he  was  spared  thus  long  to  the  Nation,  even  to  see  a  virtual  ending 
of  the  rebellion.  God  permitted  this  stunning  blow  to  fall  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  wise  purpose.  I  do  believe  that  in  after 
years  and  ages  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  necessary  for  bringing 
about  the  final  triumph  of  justice  and  truth,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  For  a  season  clouds  and  darkness  may  surround  the 
Throne  of  God  and  envelope  His  plans  and  purposes,  but  ere  long 
He  will  make  all  clear  and  plain.  If  we  are  watchful  and  take  the 
word  of  God  for  our  guide,  we  shall  see  the  dark  clouds  revealing 
a  rainbow  of  glorious  promise.  I  am  confident  that  a  bright  and 
glorious  future  is  opening  before  our  country.  Let  us  be  hopeful. 
Great  results  must  follow  from  these  tragic  events  of  war  and  com- 
motion. Surely  we  have  witnessed  enough  to  make  us  trustful 
and  confiding.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  or  principle  which  God  ob- 
serves in  his  management  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  that 
when  He  would  bestow  some  signal  favor  He  prepares  the  way  by 
severe  chastisements.  Surely  I  think  we  may  hope  that  God  has 
great  good  in  store  for  that  people  when  he  shall  have  chastised 
them  for  that  great  sin  of  slavery.  That  must  be  removed  before 
the  millennium  come  and  the  Gospel  shall  everywhere  triumph. 
In  the  appropriate  language  of  Longfellow,  I  would  exhort  you, 
"Look  not  mournfully  upon  the  past;  it  comes  not  back  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  present;  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  and  meet  the 
shadowy  future,  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart."  Let  us 
not  go  forth,  however,  trusting  in  an  "arm  of  flesh,"  but  in  God,  our 
Saviour  and  Deliverer,  most  fully  believing  the  sentiment  of  the 
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text,  "What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after."    "God  is  the  Judge." 


After  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  discourse  the  following  ap- 
propriate hymn  was  sung,  selected  from  the  "Sabbath  Hymn 
Book." 

Servant  of  God,  well  done! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 

The  voice  at  midnight  came; 

He  started  up  to  hear: 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame; 
He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

At  midnight  came  the  cry, 

"To  meet  thy  God  prepare!" 
He  woke, — and  caught  his  Captain's  eye: 

Then,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer. 

His  spirit  with  a  bound 

Left  its  encumbering  clay: 
His  tent,  at  sunrise,  on  the  ground 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past; 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease; 
And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last, 

His  soul  is  found  in  pease. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done! 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run, 

Rest  in  thy  Savior's  joy. 

Day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer. — Today — this  first  day 
of  June — President  Johnson  has  appointed  as  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  most  fit  and  be- 
coming that  such  a  day  should  be  set  apart.  We  are  confident  it 
will  be  universally  observed  throughout  the  country.  Most  em- 
phatically, God  has  brought  the  people  of  that  land  devoutly  to 
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acknowledge  his  overruling  Providence.  The  reproach  is  now 
wiped  away  that  the  American  Government  ignores  God's  pres- 
ence and  agency  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Our  Minister  Resident 
has  called  public  attention  to  this  subject.  Religious  services  will 
be  held  this  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  Bethel,  and  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  this  evening  at  Fort  street  Church.  The  Rev. 
H.  Parker  will  deliver  a  discourse  at  the  evening  service.  Americans 
and  all  sympathizing  with  them  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend 
these  exercises. 


We  would  acknowledge  the  following  pamphlets:  "Report 
of  the  4th  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco;"  also,  "Minutes  of  the  8th  Annual  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Association  of  California;"  also,  "Proceedings 
of  the  5th  Anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Society;"  also, 
"A  discourse  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  delivered  in  Larkin 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  San  Francisco,"  April  16th,  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Strong,  Pastor.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  San 
Francisco  Pastor  could  discourse  upon  President  Lincoln's  death 
on  the  16th,  when  he  died  only  the  day  before  at  Washington! 
Truly  we  live  in  a  fast  age,  when  the  news  goes  by  lightning  speed. 


IT  affords  us  gratification  to  record  the  fact  that  every  possible  effort  has 
been  made  by  loyal  Americans  and  others  in  Honolulu  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory and  becomingly  notice  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  The  sad 
intelligence  was  received  May  8th,  and  on  the  following  day  at  12  o'clock  M. 
there  was  convened  at  Fort  street  Church  the  largest  gathering  of  foreigners, 
for  religious  purposes,  we  have  ever  seen  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  McBride,  our 
Minister  Resident,  appropriately  stated  the  object  for  which  the  assembly  had 
been  called  together.  The  choir  followed  with  appropriate  music.  Select 
portions  of  Scripture  were  read,  and  a  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon. 
His  Honor,  Chief  Justice  Allen,  then  addressed  the  audience,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Corwin.  Their  addresses  have  already  been  published.  All 
the  exercises  were  most  solemn  and  impressive. 
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Religious  exercises  becoming  the  occasion  were  also  held  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed  Catholic  Churches. 

The  Hawaiian  Government  or  deredthe  National  Flag  lowered,  and  all 
officers  to  wear  crape  for  fourteen  days.  We  cannot  imagine  any  observance 
omitted,  the  performance  of  which  could  have  added  a  deeper  solemnity  to  the 
day,  or  been  the  occasion  of  showing  additional  respect  to  the  Illustrious 
Dead. 

Events  of  such  momentous  magnitude  as  the  closing  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  and  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  occur  but  seldom  in  the  slow 
progress  of  centuries.  The  Great  Rebellion  had  most  marvelously  disturbed 
the  elements  of  society  and  trade  throughout  the  world,  and  now  to  have, 
from  the  receding  thunder  clouds  of  war,  an  angry  flash  (which)  prostrates 
the  noble  man  at  the  head  of  the  great  Republic,  makes  the  civilized  world 
stand  aghast.  We  hope  the  waves  of  political  strife  and  civil  war  will  soon  sub- 
side, and  when  the  elements  do  become  tranquil  and  calm,  may  it  be  in  obedi- 
ence to  Him  who  said  to  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Galilean  Lake,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  "Peace,  be  still." 

*We  learn  from  Mr.  McBride,  our  Minister  Resident,  that,  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
structions from  Washington,  he  procured  two  gold  watches,  two  guns,  two  silver  medals,  and 
a  quantity  of  clothing,  to  be  presented  to  those  persons  at  the  Marquesas  Islands  who 
rescued  Mr.  Whalon,  mate  of  the  Congress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kekala  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kau- 
kau,  Hawaiian  Missionaries,  each  received  a  gold  watch.  One  of  the  guns  was  presented 
to  a  Chief  and  the  other  to  a  German.  The  watches  were  suitably  engraved  with  an  in- 
scription in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  presented  in  the  name  of  President  Lincoln.  We 
learn  that  the  Hawaiian  Missionaries  have  returned  becoming  letters  of  acknowledgment, 
which  have  been  translated  and  forwarded  to  Washington. 
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REMARKS  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 

THERE  is  a  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  your  special  atten- 
tion and  which  I  would  earnestly  commend  to  your  prayers. 
The  Head  of  the  Nation  has,  within  the  past  week,  in  view, 
as  he  says,  "of  his  great  responsibility  to  his  God  and  his  country," 
"earnestly  begged  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  People"  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  our  borders.  I  deem  it  to 
be  not  only  my  privilege,  but  my  duty  as  a  religious  guide  of  the 
thoughts  of  others,  to  respond  to,  and  in  my  humble  measure  to 
second,  this  solemn  appeal.  With  its  purely  political  aspects  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  I  make  haste  to  speak  of  the  subject  before 
it  has  to  any  serious  degree  occupied  the  thoughts  of  political  men, 
— before  I  have  seen  any  discussion  of  it  in  the  public  prints  or 
have  heard  scarce  a  comment  upon  it. 

The  blessing  of  God,  I  feel  most  deeply,  is  indispensable  to  any 
successful  effort  for  the  solution  of  the  great  question  which  has 
so  long  disturbed  the  land.  Its  elements  are  too  many  and  too 
difficult  for  any  sagacity  merely  human.  All  thoughtful  men  have 
felt  this  more  and  more  during  the  progress  of  the  great  struggle  in 
the  Nation.  A  Divine  Guidance,  many  an  irreligious  man  has 
felt  that  we  must  have. 

And,  I  trust,  we  have  it.  As  I  remarked  to  you  last  Autumn, 
we  are,  in  our  present  National  conflict,  under  God's  leading  like 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Our  privilege,  as  our  duty,  is, 
like  ancient  Israel,  to  do  each  day's  work  as  it  comes,  trusting  for 
wisdom  to  know  and  grace  to  do  that  of  the  next.  Watching  "the 
cloudy,  fiery  pillar,"  we  are  to  move  on  to  do  His  will; — and  our 
faith  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  also,  the  remark  then  made,  that  we  should 

— The  speaker  was  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  pastor  of  the  Church  for  forty  years. 
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be  instant  in  prayer  in  this  regard,  taking  heed  lest  in  our  petitions 
we  think  not  enough  of  our  enslaved  countrymen  or  ask  for  the 
welfare  of  the  free  portion  of  the  Nation  only,  and  being  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  settlement  of  our  difficulties  that  in- 
cludes only  us  and  not  them  also. 

Before  I  close,  I  cannot  forbear  mingling  my  congratulations 
with  yours  in  this  great,  this  Epochal  occasion.  That  our  Presi- 
dent should  himself,  in  view  of  his  "responsibility  to  God,"  sum- 
mon the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  such  a  subject,  at  once 
so  wisely  and  so  earnestly,  may  well  awaken  our  thanksgivings. 
For  one,  I  bless  our  Heavenly  Father  that  I  see  this  day. 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

THE  political  differences  which  have  generated  parties  in  this 
country  date  back  to  an  early  period.  They  existed  under 
the  old  confederation,  were  perceptible  in  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  and  establishment  of  "a  more  perfect  union." 
Differences  on  fundamental  principles  of  government  led  to  the 
organization  of  parties  which,  under  various  names,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  divided  the  people  and  influenced 
and  often  controlled  national  and  State  elections.  Neither  of  the 
parties,  however,  has  always  strictly  adhered  or  been  true  to  its 
professed  principles.  Each  has,  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  to  secure  temporary  ascendancy  in  the  Federal  or 
State  governments,  departed  from  the  landmarks  and  traditions 
which  gave  it  its  distinctive  character.  The  Centralists,  a  name  which 
more  significantly  than  any  other  expresses  the  character,  prin- 
ciples, and  tendency  of  those  who  favor  centralization  of  power 
in  a  supreme  head  that  shall  exercise  paternal  control  over  States 
and  people,  have  under  various  names  constituted  one  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Statists,  under  different  names,  have  from  the 
first  been  jealous  of  central  supremacy.  They  believe  in  local 
self-government,  support  the  States  in  all  their  reserved  and  un- 
granted  rights,  insist  on  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  limitation  of  Federal  authority  to  the  powers  specifically 
delegated  in  that  instrument. 

The  broad  and  deep  line  of  demarcation  between  these  parties 
has  not  always  been  acknowledged.  Innovation  and  change  have 
sometimes  modified  and  disturbed  this  line;  but  after  a  period 
the  distinctive  boundary  has  reappeared  and  antagonized  the 
people.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  known  as  the 
"era  of  good  feeling,"  national  party  lines  were  almost  totally  ob- 
literated, and  local  and  personal  controversies  took  their  place. 
21 
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National  questions  were  revived,  however,  and  contested  with  ex- 
treme violence  during  several  succeeding  administrations.  Thirty 
years  later,  when  the  issues  of  bank,  tariff,  internal  improvements, 
and  an  independent  treasury  were  disposed  of,  there  was  as  com- 
plete a  boeak-up  of  parties  as  in  the  days  of  Monroe.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  an  "era  of  good  feeling"  that  this  later  dislocation  of 
parties  took  place;  but  an  attempt  was  made  in  1850  by  leading 
politicians  belonging  to  different  organizations  to  unite  the  people 
by  a  compromise  or  an  arrangement  as  unnatural  as  it  was  insin- 
cere— party  lines  if  not  obliterated  were,  as  the  authors  intended, 
in  a  measure  broken  down.  This  compromise,  as  it  was  called, 
was  a  sacrifice  of  honest  principles,  and  instead  of  allaying  disputes, 
was  followed  by  a  terrific  storm  of  contention  and  violence  tran- 
scending anything  the  country  had  ever  experienced,  and  ended  in 
a  civil  war. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  re- 
view of  the  acts  and  actors  of  that  period  and  the  events  of  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  years;  but  the  incidents  that  took  place  and 
the  experience  so  dearly  purchased  should  not  be  perverted,  mis- 
understood, or  wholly  forgotten. 

The  compromises  of  1850,  instead  of  adjusting  differences  and 
making  the  people  of  one  mind  on  political  questions,  actually 
caused  in  their  practical  results  the  alienation  of  life-long  party 
friends,  led  to  new  associations  among  old  opponents,  and  created 
organizations  that  partook  more  of  a  sectional  character  than  of 
honest  constitutional  differences  on  fundamental  questions  relative 
to  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Government,  such  as  had  pre- 
viously divided  the  people.  The  facility  with  which  old  political 
opponents  came  together  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and 
abandoned  principles  and  doctrines  for  which  they  had  battled 
through  their  whole  lives,  begot  popular  distrust.  Confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  men  who  so  readily  made  sacrifices  of  principles 
was  forfeited  or  greatly  impaired.     The  Whig  party  dwindled  un- 
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der  it,  and  as  an  organization  shortly  went  out  of  existence.  A 
large  portion  of  its  members,  disgusted  with  what  they  considered 
the  insincerity  if  not  faithlessness  of  their  leaders,  yet  unwilling 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  had  coalesced 
in  the  movement,  gathered  together  in  a  secret  organization,  styl- 
ing themselves  "Know  Nothings."  Democrats  in  some  quarters, 
scarcely  less  dissatisfied  with  the  compromises,  joined  the  Know 
Nothing  order,  and  in  one  or  two  annual  elections  this  strange  com- 
bination, without  avowed  principles  or  purpose,  save  that  of  the 
defeat  and  overthrow  of  politicians,  who  were  once  their  trusted 
favorites,  was  successful.  In  this  demoralized  condition  of  affairs, 
the  Democrats  by  the  accession  of  Whigs  in  the  Southern  States 
obtained  possession  of  the  Government  and  maintained  their  as- 
cendancy through  the  Pierce  administration;  and,  in  a  contest 
quite  as  much  sectional  as  political,  elected  Buchanan  in  1856. 

But  these  were  the  expiring  days  of  the  old  Democratic  or- 
ganization, which,  under  the  amalgamating  process  of  the  com- 
promise measures,  became  shattered  and  mixed,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  with  former  Whigs,  and  was  to  a  great  extent 
thereafter  sectionalized.  The  different  opposing  political  ele- 
ments united  against  it  and  organized  and  established  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860. 
The  administration  which  followed  and  was  inaugurated  in  1861 
differed  in  essential  particulars  from  either  of  the  preceding  political 
organizations.  Men  of  opposing  principles — Centralists,  who  like 
Hamilton  and  patriots  of  that  class  were  for  a  strong  imperial  na- 
tional government,  with  supervising  and  controlling  authority 
over  the  States,  on  one  hand,  and  Statists  on  the  other,  who,  like 
Jefferson,  adhered  to  State  individuality  and  favored  a  league  or 
federation  of  States,  a  national  republic  of  limited  and  clearly  de- 
fined powers,  with  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  reserved  right  of 
the  local  commonwealths — were  brought  together  in  the  elections 
of  1860.     It  has  been  represented  and  recorded  as  grave  history 
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that  the  Republican  party  was  an  abolition  party.  Such  was  not 
the  fact,  although  the  small  and  utterly  powerless  faction  which, 
under  the  lead  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  others,  had  for  years 
made  aggressive  war  on  slavery,  was  one  of  the  elements  which 
united  with  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Nor  was  that  result  a  Whig  triumph,  though  a  large  portion  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  free  States,  after  the  compromises  of  1850,  from  natur- 
al antagonism  to  the  Democrats,  entered  into  the  Republican  or- 
ganization. While  it  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  North  relinquished  their  old  organization  and  became  Republi- 
cans, it  is  no  less  true  that  throughout  the  slave  States,  and  in 
many  of  the  free  States,  the  members  of  the  Whig  party  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  supported  Bell  or  Breckenridge.  But  Democrats 
dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  Pierce  and  Buchanan  adminis- 
trations, in  much  larger  numbers  than  is  generally  conceded,  took 
early  and  efficient  part  in  the  Republican  organizations — some  on 
account  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  but  a  much 
larger  number  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  by  what  was  considered  by  them  an  abuse  of 
civil  trust,  and  by  military  interference,  to  overpower  the  settlers 
in  Kansas,  denying  them  the  right  of  self-government,  and  an  at- 
tempt arbitrarily  and  surreptitiously  to  impose  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants against  their  will  a  fraudulent  Constitution.  It  was  this 
large  contribution  of  free-thinking  and  independent  Democrats, 
who  had  the  courage  to  throw  off  party  allegiance  and  discipline 
in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  free  government  on  which  our  republi- 
can system  is  founded,  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-government, 
and,  consequently,  the  right  to  form  and  establish  their  own  con- 
stitution without  dictation  or  interference  from  the  central  govern- 
ment so  long  as  they  violated  no  provision  of  the  organic  law,  that 
gave  tone,  form,  and  ascendancy  to  the  Republican  party  in  every 
free  State. 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  as  historical 
24 
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truths  the  representations  that  the  civil  war  had  its  origin  in  a 
scheme  or  purpose  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed, 
and  that  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  abolition  triumph 
— a  premeditated,  aggressive,  sectional  war  upon  the  South ;  where- 
as the  reverse  is  the  fact — the  Republican  party  in  its  inception 
was  a  strictly  constitutional  party  that  defended  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  were  assailed  by  a  sectional  combination  that  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  but  proposed  to  exact 
new  guarantees  from  the  nation  for  the  protection  of  what  they  cal- 
led "Southern  rights" — rights  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The 
misrepresentations  that  the  Republicans  were  aggressive  and  aimed 
to  change  the  organic  law  have  not  been  without  their  influence, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  prejudicing  and  warping  the  public  mind. 
It  is  true  that  the  slavery  question  was  most  injudiciously  and  un- 
wisely brought  into  the  party  controversies  of  the  country;  but 
it  was  done  by  the  slaveholders  or  their  political  representatives 
in  Congress  after  the  failure  of  the  milliners  to  obtain  ascendancy 
in  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  resistance  to 
the  revenue  laws. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  a  man  of  undoubted  talents,  but  of  unap- 
peasable ambition,  had  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  while  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  still  a  young  man,  aspired  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. By  his  ability  and  patriotic  course  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  subsequently  by  a  brilliant  career  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Cabinet,  he  had  acquired  fame  and  a  certain  degree  of  popular- 
ity which  favored  his  pretensions,  particularly  with  young  men 
and  army  officers.  Schemes  and  projects  of  national  aggrandize- 
ment by  internal  improvements,  protection  to  home  industries, 
large  military  expenditures,  and  measures  of  a  centralizing  tendency 
which  were  popular  in  that  era  of  no  parties,  gave  him  eclat  as 
Secretary  of  War.  Flattered  by  his  attentions  and  by  his  shining 
qualities,  military  men  became  his  enthusiastic  supporters,  and 
25 
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received  encouragement  from  him  in  return.  It  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  elect  so  young  a  man  to  be  Chief  Magistrate,  and  was 
more  personal  than  political  in  its  character.  In  the  memorable 
contest  for  the  successorship  to  President  Monroe,  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a  formidable  candidate;  but  his  popular- 
ity being  personal  was  evanescent,  and  failed  to  enlist  the  consider- 
ate and  reflecting.  Even  his  military  hopes  were  soon  eclipsed 
by  General  Jackson,  whose  bold  achievements  and  successes  in 
the  Indian  and  British  wars  captivated  the  popular  mind.  Jack- 
son had  also,  as  a  representative  and  Senator  in  Congress,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and  Governor  of  Florida, 
great  civil  experience.  Mr.  Calhoun  was,  however,  in  the  political 
struggle  that  took  place  in  1824,  elected  to  the  second  office  of  the 
republic,  while  in  the  strife,  confusion,  and  break-up  of  parties  no 
one  of  the  competing  candidates  for  President  received  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes.  He  and  his  supporters  submitted  to,  it 
may  be  said  acquiesced  in,  the  result  then  and  also  in  1828,  when 
General  Jackson  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  re- 
elected to  the  office  of  Vice-President.  This  acquiescence,  how- 
ever, was  reluctant;  but  with  an  expectation  that  he  would  in  1833, 
at  the  close  of  General  Jackson's  term,  be  the  successor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished military  chieftain. 

But  the  arrangements  of  calculating  politicians  often  end  in 
disappointments.  Such  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  His 
ambitious  and  apparently  well  contrived  plans  had  most  of  them 
an  abortive  and  hapless  termination.  Observation  and  experience 
convinced  him,  after  leaving  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet,  that  the  ed- 
ucated and  reflective  Statists  or  State  rights  men  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  South,  would  never  sanction  or  be  reconciled 
to  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  New  England,  or  to  construct  roads  and 
canals  in  the  West,  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Treasury.  These 
were,  however,  favorite  measures  of  a  class  of  politicians  of  the 
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period  who  had  special  interests  to  subserve,  and  who  carried  with 
them  the  consolidationists,  or  advocates  of  a  strong  and  magnifi- 
cent central  government.  The  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and 
kindred  subjects  became  classified  and  known  in  the  party  politics 
of  that  day  as  the  "American  system" — a  system  of  high  taxes 
and  large  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government — without 
specific  constitutional  authority  for  either.  Parties  were  arrayed 
on  opposite  sides  of  this  system,  which,  besides  the  political  prin- 
ciples involved,  soon  partook  of  a  sectional  character.  High  and 
oppressive  duties  on  importations,  it  was  claimed,  were  imposed 
to  foster  certain  industries  in  the  North  to  the  injury  of  the  South. 

Henry  Clay,  a  politician  and  statesman  of  wonderful  magnetic 
power,  was  the  eloquent  champion  of  the  "American  system,"  and 
enlisted  in  his  favor  the  large  manufacturing  interest  in  the  North 
and  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  the  West.  These  mea- 
sures were  made  national  issues,  and  Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  appropriated  them  to  his  personal  ad- 
vancement, and  was  their  recognized  leading  advocate.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn could  not  be  second  to  his  Western  rival,  but  abandoned  the 
policy  of  protection,  internal  improvements,  and  great  national 
undertakings,  and  allied  himself  to  the  commercial  and  plantation 
interests,  which  opposed  the  system,  expecting  to  identify  himself 
with  and  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Statists.  But  the  strict 
constructionists  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  other  States  of  the  old 
Jefferson  school  distrusted  him  and  withheld  their  confidence  and 
support. 

South  Carolina,  erratic,  brilliant,  and  impulsive,  had  never 
fully  harmonized  with  the  politicians  of  Virginia  in  their  political 
doctrines,  but  had  been  inclined  to  ridicule  the  rigid  and  non-pro- 
gressive principles  of  her  statesmen,  who,  always  cautious,  were 
now  slow  to  receive  into  fellowship  and  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  new  convert  who  sought  their  support.  They  slighted  him, 
and  rejected  his  nullification  remedies.  Instead  of  following  the 
27 
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Palmetto  State  in  her  fanatical  party  schemes  on  the  alleged  issue 
of  free  trade,  and  supporting  her  "favorite  son"  in  his  theories,  they 
sustained  General  Jackson,  whose  Union  sentiments  they  approved, 
and  who,  to  the  disgust  of  Calhoun,  became  a  candidate  for  re- 
election in  1832  and  received  the  votes  of  almost  the  whole  South. 

In  this  crisis,  when  the  heated  partisans  of  South  Carolina  in 
their  zeal  for  free  trade  and  State  rights  had  made  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  more  staid  and  reflecting  Statists,  and  undertook  to  abrogate 
and  nullify  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  legally  enacted, 
they  found  themselves  unsupported  and  in  difficulty,  and  naturally 
turned  to  their  acknowledged  leader  for  guidance.  To  contest  the 
Federal  Government,  and  pioneer  the  way  for  his  associates  to  re- 
sist and  overthrow  the  Administration,  Mr.  Calhoun  resigned  the 
office  of  Vice-President  and  accepted  that  of  Senator,  where  his 
active  mind,  fertile  in  resources,  could,  and  as  he  and  they  believed 
would  extricate  them.  There  was,  however,  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  that  day  a  stern,  patriotic,  and  uncompromising 
Chief  Magistrate,  who  would  listen  to  no  mere  temporizing  ex- 
pedients when  the  stability  of  the  Union  was  involved,  and  who, 
while  recognizing  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  States,  never 
forgot  the  rights  that  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
his  extremity,  when  confronting  this  inflexible  President,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn hastened  to  make  friends  with  his  old  opponents,  Clay,  Web- 
ster, and  the  protectionists,  the  advocates  of  the  "American  sys- 
tem," the  authors  and  champions  of  the  very  policy  which  had  been 
made  the  pretext  or  justification  for  nullification  and  resistance  to 
Federal  law  and  the  Federal  authority.  This  coalition  of  hostile 
factions  combined  in  a  scheme,  or  compromise,  where  each  sacri- 
ficed principles  to  oppose  the  administration  of  Jackson.  It  was 
an  insincere  and  unrighteous  coalition  which  soon  fell  asunder. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  nullification  was  hopelessly  prostrate, 
and  before  the  coalition  was  complete,  the  prolific  mind  of  the  as- 
piring Carolinian  devised  a  new  plan  and  a  new  system  of  tactics 
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which  it  was  expected  would  sectionalize  and  unite  the  South. 
This  new  device  was  a  defence  of  slavery — a  subject  in  which  the 
entire  South  was  interested — against  the  impudent  demands  of  the 
abolitionists.  Not  until  the  nullifiers  were  defeated,  and  had  failed 
to  draw  the  South  into  their  nullification  plan,  was  slavery  agita- 
tion introduced  into  Congress  and  made  a  sectional  party  question 
with  aggressive  demands  for  national  protection.  The  abolition- 
ists were  few  in  numbers,  and  of  little  account  in  American  politics. 
Some  benevolent  Quakers  and  uneasy  fanatics,  who  neither  com- 
prehended the  structure  of  our  Federal  system  nor  cared  for  the 
Constitution,  had  annually  for  forty  years  petitioned  Congress 
to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves.  But  the  statesmen  of  neither  party 
listened  to  these  unconstitutional  appeals  until  the  defeated  nulli- 
fiers professed  great  apprehension  in  regard  to  them,  and  intro- 
duced the  subject  as  a  disturbance,  and  made  it  a  sensational  sec- 
tional issue  in  Congress  and  the  elections. 

From  the  first  agitation  of  the  subject  as  a  party  question, 
slavery  in  all  its  phases  was  made  sectional  and  aggressive  by  the 
South.  Beginning  with  a  denial  of  the  right  to  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  with  demands  for  new  and  more  exacting 
national  laws  for  the  arrest  and  rendition  of  fugitives,  the  new  sec- 
tional party  test  was  followed  by  other  measures;  such  as  the  un- 
conditional admission  of  Texas,  the  extension  of  slavery  into  all 
the  free  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  a  denial  to  the  people  of  Kansas  of  the  right  to  frame 
their  own  constitution,  and  other  incidental  and  irritating  ques- 
tions that  were  not  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  Federal  author- 
ity. Fierce  contentions  prevailed  for  years,  sometimes  more  violent 
than  at  others. 

In  1850  a  budget  of  compromises,  which  has  already  been  al- 
luded to,  involving  a  surrender  of  principles  and  an  enactment  of 
laws  that  were  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  offensive  in 
other  respects,  had  been  patched  up  by  old  Congressional  party 
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leaders,  ostensibly  to  reconcile  conflicting  views  and  interests,  but 
which  were  superficial  remedies  for  a  cancerous  disease,  and  intend- 
ed more  to  glorify  the  authors  than  to  promote  the  country's  wel- 
fare. Both  of  the  great  parties  were  committed  by  the  managers 
to  these  compromises,  but  the  effect  upon  each  was  different. 
The  Whigs,  tired  of  constant  defeat,  hoped  for  a  change  by  the  com- 
promises that  would  give  them  recognition  and  power;  but  instead 
of  these  they  found  themselves  dwarfed  and  weakened,  while  the 
Democrats,  who  yielded  sound  principles  to  conciliate  their  Sou- 
thern allies,  were  for  a  time  numerically  strengthened  in  that  sec- 
tion by  accessions  from  the  Whigs.  Old  party  lines  became  broken, 
and  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  1852  the  Democratic  candidate, 
General  Pierce,  a  young  and  showy,  but  not  profound  man,  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  over  the  veteran  General 
Scott,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs.  From  this  date  the 
Whig  organization  dwindled  and  had  but  a  fragmentary  existence. 
Thenceforward,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Government  at  Washington  tended  to  centralization.  Fidelity 
to  party,  and  adherence  to  organization,  with  little  regard  for 
principle,  were  its  political  tests  in  the  free  States.  Sectional  senti- 
ments to  sustain  Southern  aggressions,  under  the  name  of  "Southern 
rights,"  were  inculcated,  violent  language,  and  acts  that  were 
scarcely  less  so,  prevailed  through  the  South  and  found  apologists 
and  defenders  at  the  North.  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan, 
literally  "northern  men  with  southern  principles,"  were  submissive 
to  these  sectional  aggressions,  acquiesced  in  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  the  extension  and  nationalizing  of  slavery,  hither- 
to a  State  institution,  and  also  in  the  schemes  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  constitution  by  the  people  of  Kansas.  The  mass 
of  voters  opposed  to  the  policy  of  these  administrations,  and  who 
constituted  the  Republican  party,  were  not  entirely  in  accord  on 
fundamental  principles  and  views  of  government,  but  had  been 
brought  into  united  action  from  the  course  of  events  which  followed 
the  Mexican  war,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  unfortunate 
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compromises  of  1850.  The  sectional  strife,  for  the  alleged  reason 
of  Lincoln's  election  and  Republican  success,  which  eventuated 
in  hostilities  in  1861,  and  the  tremendous  conflict  that  succeeded 
and  shook  the  foundation  of  the  Goverment  during  the  ensuing 
four  years,  threatening  the  national  existence,  absorbed  all  minor 
questions  of  a  purely  political  party  character,  and  made  the  Cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  its  members  entertained  organic  diff- 
erences, a  unit.  There  were  occasions  when  the  antecedent  opin- 
ions and  convictions  of  the  members  elicited  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  powers,  limitations  and  attributes  of  government;  but  in  the 
midst  of  war  disagreeing  political  opinions  as  well  as  the  laws  them- 
selves were  silenced.  Each  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  harmon- 
ious and  efficient  action  to  preserve  the  Union. 

This  was  especially  the  case  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  of  secession.  Not  only  the  President's  constitutional  advisers, 
but  the  Republican  members  of  Congress,  embracing  many  cap- 
tious, factious,  and  theoretical  controversialists,  acted  in  harmony 
and  concert.  Murmurs  were  heard  among  its  friends,  and  dis- 
satisfaction felt  that  the  Administration  was  not  sufficiently  ener- 
getic or  arbitrary,  and  because  it  did  not  immediately  suppress  the 
rebellion.  A  long  period  of  peace  which  the  country  had  enjoyed 
rendered  the  malcontents  incapable  of  judging  of  the  necessities 
of  preparation  for  war.  "On  to  Richmond"  became  the  cry  of  the 
impatient  and  restless  before  the  armies  mustered  into  service  were 
organized.  The  violent  and  impassioned  appeals  of  excited  and 
mischievous  speakers  and  writers  created  discontent  and  clamor 
that  could  not  always  be  appeased  or  successfully  resisted.  Not 
content  with  honest  if  not  always  intelligent  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment, some  editors,  papers,  writers,  and  speakers,  at  an  early  period 
and  indeed  throughout  the  war,  condemned  the  policy  pursued, 
asumed  to  direct  the  management  of  affairs,  and  advanced  crude 
and  absurd  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  should 
be  administered  and  military  operations  conducted.     For  a  period 
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after  the  rout  at  Bull  Run,  which  seemed  a  rebuke  to  these  incon- 
siderate partisans,  there  was  a  temporary  lull  of  complaints  and 
apparent  acquiescence  by  Republicans  in  the  measures  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Military  differences  and  army  jealousies  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning, which  were  aggravated  and  stimulated  by  partisan  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  rival  officers,  and  by  dissent  from  the  policy 
pursued  in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs  to  which  many  took  ex- 
ception. 

General  Scott  was  the  military  oracle  of  the  Administration 
in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  His  ability  and  great  experience  en- 
titled him  to  regard  and  deference  on  all  questions  relating  to  mili- 
tary operations.  No  one  appreciated  his  qualities  more  than  the 
President,  unless  it  was  General  Scott  himself,  who  with  great  self- 
esteem  was  nevertheless  not  unconscious  that  his  age  and  infirmities 
had  impaired  his  physical  energies,  and  in  some  respects  unfitted 
him  to  be  the  active  military  commander.  It  was  his  misfortune 
that  he  prided  himself  more  if  possible  on  his  civil  and  political 
knowledge  and  his  administrative  ability  than  on  his  military  skill 
and  capacity.  As  a  politician  his  opinions  were  often  chimerical, 
unstable,  and  of  little  moment;  but  his  military  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience were  valuable.  With  headquarters  at  Washington,  and 
for  thirty  years  consulted  and  trusted  by  successive  administra- 
tions of  different  parties  in  important  emergencies,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, and  at  one  time  the  selected  candidate  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  for  President,  he  had  reason  to  feel  that  he  was  an 
important  personage  in  the  republic;  also  that  he  was  competent, 
and  that  it  was  a  duty  for  him  to  participate  in  political  matters, 
and  to  advise  in  civil  affairs  when  there  were  threatened  dangers. 
But  while  he  was  sagacious  to  detect  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
disturbance,  and  always  ready  to  obey  and  execute  military  orders, 
he  was  in  political  and  civil  matters  often  weak,  irresolute,  and  in- 
firm of  purpose.     He  had  in  the  autumn  of  1860  warned  President 
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Buchanan  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  secession  move- 
ment, and  wisely  suggested  measures  to  preserve  peace;  but  he 
soon  distrusted  and  abandoned  his  own  suggestions.  Without 
much  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  believing  erroneously,  as  did 
many  others,  that  Mr.  Seward  was  to  be  the  controlling  mind  in 
the  new  administration,  he  early  put  himself  in  communication 
with  that  gentleman.  The  two  agreed  upon  the  policy  of  surren- 
dering or  yielding  to  the  States  in  secession  the  fortresses  within 
their  respective  limits.  It  has  been  said,  and  circumstances  in-, 
dicate  that  there  was  also  an  understanding  by  Mr.  Seward  with 
certain  secession  leaders,  that  the  forts,  particularly  Sumter,  if 
not  attacked,  should  not  be  reinforced.  Of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Se- 
ward and  General  Scott,  and  the  understanding  which  either  of 
them  had  with  the  secessionists,  President  Lincoln  was  not  inform- 
ed; but,  while  he  had  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  policy  of  his  own,  he 
attentively  and  quietly  listened  to  each  and  to  all  others  entitled 
to  give  their  opinions. 

The  reports  of  Major  Anderson  and  the  defence  of  Sumter  be- 
ing military  operations,  the  President,  pursuant  to  Mr.  Seward's 
advice,  referred  to  General  Scott,  and  it  was  supposed  by  those  gen- 
tlemen that  the  President  acquiesced  in  their  conclusions.  Nor  were 
'hey  alone  in  that  supposition,  for  the  President,  while  cautiously 
feeling  his  way,  sounding  the  minds  of  others,  and  gathering  informa- 
tion from  every  quarter,  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel  and  delayed 
announcing  his  determination  until  the  last  moment.  He  was 
accused  of  being  culpably  slow,  when  he  was  wisely  deliberate. 

When  his  decision  to  reinforce  Sumter  was  finally  made  known, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  General-in-Chief  were  surprised, 
embarrassed,  and  greatly  disappointed;  for  it  was  an  utter  nega- 
tion and  defeat  of  the  policy  which  they  had  prescribed.  The  Gen- 
eral, like  a  good  soldier,  quietly  and  submissively  acquiesced;  but 
Mr.  Seward,  a  man  of  expedients  and  some  conceit,  was  unwilling 
and  unprepared  to  surrender  the  first  place  in  the  Administration, 
33 
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and  virtually  publish  the  fact  by  an  Executive  mandate  which 
upset  his  promised  and  preferred  arrangments.  It  was  then  that 
he  became  aware  of  two  things:  first,  that  neither  himself  nor  Gen- 
eral Scott,  nor  both  combined,  were  infallible  with  the  Administra- 
tion; and  second,  that  the  President,  with  all  his  suavity  and  genial 
nature,  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  the  resolution  and  self-reliance 
to  form,  and  the  firmness  and  independence  to  execute  a  purpose. 
They  had  each  overestimated  the  influence  of  the  other  with  the 
President,  and  underestimated  his  capacity,  will,  and  self-reliance. 
When  the  Secretary  became  convinced  that  he  could  not  alter  the 
President's  determination,  he  conformed  to  circumstances,  im- 
mediately changed  his  tactics,  and  after  notifying  the  authorities 
at  Charleston  that  the  garrison  in  Sumter  was  to  be  supplied,  he 
took  prompt  but  secret  measures  to  defeat  the  expedition  by  de- 
taching the  flagship,  and  sending  her,  with  the  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements that  had  been  prepared  and  intended  for  Sumter,  to 
Fort  Pickens.  In  doing  this  he  consulted  neither  the  War  nor 
Navy  Departments,  to  which  the  service  belonged ;  but  discarding 
both,  and  also  the  General-in-Chief  his  preceding  special  confidant, 
and  with  whom  he  had  until  then  acted  in  concert,  he  took  to 
his  counsel  younger  military  officers,  secretly  advised  with  them 
and  withdrew  them  from  their  legitimate  and  assigned  duties. 
The  discourtesy  and  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding,  when  it  be- 
came known,  shocked  General  Scott.  His  pride  was  touched.  He 
felt  the  slight,  but  he  was  too  good  an  officer,  too  subordinate,  and 
too  well  disciplined,  to  complain.  The  secret  military  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  State  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
proper  departments  and  of  himself,  was  so  irregular,  such  evidence 
of  improper  administration,  that  he  became  alarmed.  He  felt 
keenly  the  course  of  Mr.  Seward  in  not  consulting  him  and  in  sub- 
stituting one  of  his  staff  as  military  adviser  for  the  Secretary  of 
State;  but  he  was  more  concerned  for  the  Government  and  coun- 
try. 

A  native  of  Virginia,  and  imbued  with  the  political  doctrines 
34 
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there  prevalent,  but  unflinching  in  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  the  flag,  General  Scott  hesitated  how  to  act — objected 
to  the  hostile  invasion  of  any  State  by  the  national  troops,  but 
advised  that  the  rebellious  section  should  be  blockaded  by  sea  nad 
land.  He  thought  that  surrounded  by  the  army  and  navy  the  in- 
surgents would  be  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  when  exhausted 
from  non-intercourse  and  the  entire  prostration  of  trade  and  com- 
merce they  would  return  to  duty;  the  "anaconda  principle"  of  ex- 
hausting them  he  believed  would  be  effectual  without  invading  the 
territory  of  States.  When  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  a  committee 
of  secessionists  waited  upon  the  President  on  the  20th  of  April  to 
protest  against  the  passage  of  troops  through  that  city  to  the  na- 
tional capital,  he,  in  deference  to  the  local  government,  advised 
the  President  to  yield  to  the  metropolitan  demand,  and  himself  drew 
up  an  Executive  order  to  that  effect.  The  seizure  of  Harper's 
Perry  and  Norfolk  and  the  threatened  attack  upon  Washington 
greatly  disturbed  him,  but  not  so  much  as  the  wild  cry  of  the  ardent 
and  impulsive  which  soon  followed  of  "on  to  Richmond"  with  an 
undisciplined  army. 

Sensible  of  his  inability  to  take  the  field,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
selection  if  he  did  not  propose  after  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  that 
General  McClellan  should  be  called  to  Washington  to  organize  the 
broken  and  demoralized  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  thorough  re- 
organization was  promptly  and  effectually  accomplished  by  that 
officer.  In  a  few  days  order,  precision,  and  discipline  prevailed — 
the  troops  were  massed  and  a  large  army  was  encamped  in  and 
about  the  national  capital.  B"ut  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  that  there  was  not  perfect  accord  be- 
tween the  two  Generals.  The  cause  and  extent  of  disagreement 
were  not  immediately  understood. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  which  took  place  in  September  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  General-in-Chief  by  reason  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities, a  brief  discussion  occurred  which  developed  coolness  if 
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not  dissatisfaction.  An  inquiry  was  made  by  the  President  as  to 
the  exact  number  of  troops  then  in  and  about  Washington.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  did  not  immediately  respond — said  he  had  brought 
no  reports  or  papers  with  him.  General  Scott  said  he  had  not  him- 
self recently  received  any  reports.  Secretary  Seward  took  from 
his  pocket  some  memoranda,  stating  the  number  that  had  been 
mustered  in  a  few  days  previous,  and  then  went  on  to  mention  ad- 
ditional regiments  which  had  arrived  several  successive  days  since, 
making  an  aggregate,  I  think,  of  about  ninety -three  thousand  men. 
The  General  immediately  became  grave. 

When  the  subject  matter  for  which  the  Cabinet  and  war  officers 
had  been  convened  was  disposed  of,  some  of  the  gentlemen  left, 
and  General  McClellan  was  about  retiring,  when  General  Scott  re- 
quested him  to  remain,  and  he  also  desired  the  President  and  the 
rest  of  us  to  listen  to  some  inquiries  and  remarks  which  he  wished 
to  make.  He  was  very  deliberate,  but  evidently  very  much  ag- 
grieved.    Addressing  General  McClellan,  he  said: 

"You  are  perhaps  aware,  General  McClellan,  that  you  were 
brought  to  these  headquarters  by  my  advice  and  by  my  orders  after 
consulting  with  the  President.  I  know  you  to  be  intelligent  and 
to  be  possessed  of  some  excellent  military  qualities;  and  after  our 
late  disaster  it  appeared  to  me  that  you  were  a  proper  person  to 
organize  and  take  active  command  of  this  army.  I  brought  you 
here  for  that  purpose.  Many  things  have  been,  as  I  expected  they 
would  be,  well  done;  but  in  some  respects  I  have  been  disappointed. 
You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  your  true  position;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  I  desired  that  the  President  and  these  gentlemen  should 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  You  are  here  upon  my  staff  to  obey  my 
orders,  and  should  daily  report  to  me.  This  you  have  failed  to  do, 
and  you  appear  to  labor  under  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  you 
and  not  I  are  General-in-Chief  and  in  command  of  the  armies.  I 
more  than  you  am  responsible  for  military  operations;  but  since 
you  came  here  I  have  been  in  no  condition  to  give  directions  or  to 
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advise  the  President  because  my  chief  of  staff  has  neglected  to 
make  reports  to  me.  I  cannot  answer  simple  inquiries  which  the 
President  or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  makes  as  to  the  number 
of  troops  here;  they  must  go  to  the  State  department  and  not  come 
to  military  headquarters  for  that  information." 

Mr.  Seward  here  interposed  to  say  that  the  statement  he  had 
made  was  from  facts  which  he  had  himself  collected  from  day  to  day 
as  the  troops  arrived.  "Do  I  understand,"  asked  General  Scott, 
"that  the  regiments  report  as  they  come  here  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  who  wished  to  arrest  or  soften 
a  painful  interview.  "General  McClellan  is  not  to  blame;  it  is 
Seward's  work.  He  is  constantly  meddling  with  what  is  none  of 
his  business,  and  (alluding  to  the  Pickens  expedition)  makes  mis- 
chief in  the  war  and  navy  departments  by  his  interference." 

There  was  in  the  manner  more  than  in  the  words  a  playful 
sarcasm  which  Seward  felt  and  the  President  evidently  enjoyed. 
General  McClellan  stood  by  the  open  door  with  one  hand  raised 
and  holding  it,  a  good  deal  embarrassed.  He  said  he  had  intended 
no  discourtesy  to  General  Scott,  but  he  had  been  so  incessantly 
occupied  in  organizing  and  placing  the  army,  receiving  and  muster- 
ing in  the  recruits  as  they  arrived,  and  attending  to  what  was  ab- 
solutely indispensable,  that  it  might  seem  he  omitted  some  matters 
of  duty,  but  he  should  extremely  regret  if  it  was  supposed  he  had 
been  guilty  of  any  disrespect. 

"You  are  too  intelligent  and  too  good  a  disciplinarian  not  to 
know  your  duties  and  the  proprieties  of  military  intercourse,"  said 
General  Scott;  "but  seem  to  have  misapprehended  your  right  posi- 
tion. I,  you  must  understand,  am  General-in-Chief.  You  are 
my  chief  of  staff.  When  I  brought  you  here  you  had  my  confidence 
and  friendship.  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  yet  entirely  lost  my 
confidence.  Good  day,  General  McClellan." 
37 
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A  few  weeks  later  General  Scott  was  on  his  own  application 
placed  upon  the  retired  list,  and  General  McClellan  became  his 
successor.  Disaffection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  officers,  if  any 
existed,  did  not  immediately  show  itself;  the  army  and  people  wit- 
nessed with  pride  the  prompt  and  wonderful  reorganization  that 
had  taken  place,  and  for  a  time  exulted  in  the  promised  efficiency 
and  capabilities  of  the  "young  Napoleon."  But  the  autumn  passed 
away  in  grand  reviews  and  showy  parades,  where  the  young  Gen- 
eral appeared  with  a  numerous  staff  composed  of  wealthy  young 
gentlemen,  inexperienced,  untrained,  and  unacquainted  with  mili- 
tary duty,  who  as  well  as  foreign  princes  had  volunteered  their 
services.  Parades  and  reviews  were  not  useless,  and  the  com- 
mittal of  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  who  were  placed  upon  his 
staff  had  its  advantages;  but  as  time  wore  on  and  no  blow  was 
struck  or  any  decisive  movement  attempted,  complaints  became 
numerous  and  envy  and  jealousy  found  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  expectation  that  the  rebellion  would  be  suppressed  in 
ninety  days,  and  that  an  undisciplined  force  of  seventy-five  thous- 
and men  or  even  five  times  that  number  would  march  to  Rich- 
mond, clear  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  capture  New  Orleans, 
and  overwhelm  the  whole  South,  had  given  way  to  more  reasonable 
and  rational  views  before  Congress  convened  at  the  regular  session 
in  December.  Still  the  slow  progress  that  was  made  by  the  Union 
armies,  and  the  immense  war  expenditures,  to  which  our  country 
was  then  unaccustomed,  caused  uneasiness  with  the  people,  and 
furnished  food  and  excitement  for  the  factions  in  Congress. 

The  anti-slavery  feeling  was  increasing,  but  efforts  to  effect 
emancipation  were  not  controlling  sentiments  of  the  Administra- 
tion or  of  a  majority  of  Congress  at  the  commencement  or  during 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  term,  although  such  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  party  writers,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  historians 
of  the  period.  Nor  did  the  Administration,  as  is  often  asserted 
and  by  many  believed,  commence  hostilities  and  make  aggressive 
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war  on  the  slave  States  or  their  institutions;  but  when  war  began 
and  a  national  garrison  in  a  national  fortress  was  attacked,  it  did 
not  fail  to  put  forth  its  power  and  energies  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Military  delays  and 
tardy  movements  were  nevertheless  charged  to  the  imbecility 
of  the  Government.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  portion  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  President  in  and  out  of  Congress  and 
in  the  armies  had  in  view  ulterior  purposes  than  that  of  suppressing 
the  insurrection.  Some  were  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  abolish  slavery,  others  to  extinguish  the  claim 
of  reserved  sovereignty  to  the  States,  and  a  portion  were  favorable 
to  both  of  these  extremes  and  to  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the 
central  Government;  but  a  larger  number  than  either  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  combined  were  for  maintaining  the  Constitution  and 
Union  unimpaired. 

The  President,  while  opposed  to  all  innovating  schemes,  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  so  far  harmonizing  and  reconciling  his  differ- 
ing friends  as  to  keep  them  united  in  resisting  the  secession  move- 
ment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man, 
never  while  living  fully  understood  or  appreciated.  An  uncultured 
child  of  the  frontiers,  with  no  educational  advantages,  isolated  in 
youth  in  his  wilderness  home,  with  few  associates  and  without 
family  traditions,  he  knew  not  his  own  lineage  and  connections. 
Nor  was  this  singular  in  the  then  condition  of  unsettled  frontier 
life.  His  grandfather,  with  Daniel  Boone,  left  the  settled  part  of 
Virginia,  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  penetrated  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground,"  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  wilds  of  Ken- 
tucky near  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  was  little 
intercourse  with  each  other  in  the  new  and  scattered  settlements 
destitute  of  roads  and  with  no  mail  facilities  for  communication 
with  relatives,  friends,  and  the  civilized  world  east  of  the  moun- 
tains.    Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  President,  was 
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a  nephew  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  partook  of  the  spirit  of  his  brave 
and  subsequently  famous  relative.  But  his  residence  in  his  se- 
cluded home  was  brief.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  when  his 
son  Thomas,  the  father  of  President  Lincoln,  was  only  six  years  old. 
Four  years  later  the  fatherless  boy  lost  his  mother.  Left  an  orphan, 
this  neglected  child,  without  kith  or  kindred  for  whom  he  cared  or 
who  cared  for  him,  led  a  careless,  thriftless  life,  became  a  wandering 
pioneer,  emigrated  from  Kentucky  when  the  President  was  but 
seven  years  old,  took  up  his  residence  for  several  years  in  the  re- 
mote solitudes  of  Indiana,  and  drifted  at  a  later  day  to  Illinois. 
This  vagrant  life,  by  a  shiftless  father,  and  without  a  mother  or 
female  relative  to  keep  alive  and  impress  upon  him  the  pedigree 
and  traditions  of  his  family,  left  the  President  without  definite 
knowledge  of  his  origin  and  that  of  his  fathers.  The  deprivation 
he  keenly  felt.  I  heard  him  say  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
when  he  laid  down  his  official  life  he  would  endeavor  to  trace  out 
his  genealogy  and  family  history.  He  had  a  vague  impression  that 
his  family  had  emigrated  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  and  thence 
to  Virginia;  but,  as  he  remarked  in  my  presence  to  Mr.  Ashmun  of 
Massachusetts,  and  afterward  to  Governor  Andrew,  there  was  not, 
he  thought,  any  immediate  connection  with  the  families  of  the 
same  name  in  Massachusetts,  though  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
they  had  a  common  ancestry. 

Having  entered  upon  this  subject,  and  already  said  more  than 
was  anticipated  at  the  commencement,  the  opportunity  is  fitting 
to  introduce  extracts  from  a  statement  made  by  himself  and  to  ac- 
company it  with  other  facts  which  have  come  into  my  possession 
since  his  death — facts  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge. 

In  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  him- 
self, he  says: 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were  both  born 
in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — second  families  perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
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Adams  and  others  in  Macon  county,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
emigrated  from  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or  2,  where,  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open 
a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same  name  end- 
ed in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch, 
Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age;  and  he  grew  up  literally 
without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in 
my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came  into  the  Union. 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew 
up.  There  were  some  schools,  so  called;  but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher, 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course  when  I  came  of  age  I  did 
not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  the  rule  of  three;  but  that 
was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of 
education  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  1  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two.  At  twenty-one  I 
came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  first  year  in  Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at 
that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  county,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a 
store. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  may  add  that  among  my  ac- 
quaintance in  central  Pennsylvania  were  several  sisters  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Winters.  Two  of  these  sisters  were  wives  of  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Another  sister  was  the 
wife  of  William  Potter,  a  member  of  Congress  of  some  note  from 
that  State  and  son  of  General  Potter  of  the  Revolution.  These  sis- 
ters were  the  great-aunts  of  President  Lincoln,  and  I  subjoin  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  younger  sister,  Mrs.  Potter,  who  died  in 
1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -four.  There  are  some  incidents 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  that  might  be  omitted, 
but  I  think  it  best  to  present  the  obituary  in  full : 

Died,  in  Bellefonte,  at  the  residence  of  Edward  C.  Humes,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  30th 
of  May  A.  D.  1875,  Mrs.  Lucy  Potter,  relict  of  Hon.  William  W.  Potter,  deceased,  aged  eighty- 
four  years,  nine  months,  and  two  days. 

Mrs.  Potter  was  a  member  of  a  large  and  rather  remarkable  family;  her  father  having  been 
born  in  1728,  married  in  1747,  died  in  1794;  children  to  the  number  of  nineteen  being  born  to 
him,  the  eldest  in  1748,  the  youngest  in  1790 — their  birth  extending  over  a  period  of  forty-two 
years.  William  Winters,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  came  from  Berks  county  to  Northumber- 
land, now  Lycoming  county,  in  the  year  1778,  having  purchased  the  farm  lately  known  as  the 
Judge  Grier  farm,  near  what  was  called  Newberry,  but  now  within  the  corporate  limits  of   the 
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city  of  Williamsport.  Mr.  Winters  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ann  Boone,  a  sister 
of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  famous  in  the  early  annals  of  Kentucky.  His  marriage  took  place 
in  the  year  1747  in  the  then  province  of  Virginia.  By  this  union  there  were  issue  eleven  children, 
four  males  and  seven  females.  His  eldest  daughter,  Hannah,  married  in  Rockingham  county, 
Virginia,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln.  -  Shortly  before  his  death, 
Lincoln,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  visited  his  father-in-law  at  what  is  now  Williamsport, 
and  John  Winters,  his  brother-in-law,  returned  with  him  to  Kentucky,  whither  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  removed  after  his  marriage;  John  being  deputed  to  look  after  some  lands  taken  by  Colonel 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  father. 

They  travelled  on  foot  from  the  farm,  by  a  route  leading  by  where  Bellefonte  now  is,  the 
Indian  path  "leading  from  Bald  Eagle  to  Frankstown." 

John  Winters  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Potter,  in  1843,  and  wandering  to  the  hill  upon  which 
the  Academy  is  situated,  a  messenger  was  sent  for  him,  his  friends  thinking  he  had  lost  him- 
self; but  he  was  only  looking  for  the  path  he  and  Lincoln  had  trod  sixty  years  before,  and  point- 
ed out  with  his  finger  the  course  from  Spring  creek,  along  Buffalo  run,  to  where  it  crosses  the 
"Long  Limestone  Valley,"  as  the  route  they  had  travelled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Winters's  first  wife,  in  1771,  he  again,  in  1774,  married.  His  second 
wife  was  Ellen  Campbell,  who  bore  him  eight  children,  three  males  and  five  females,  of  which 
latter  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  youngest. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Potter  died  in  1794,  and  in  1795  Mrs.  Ellen  Winters,  his  widow,  was 
licensed  by  the  courts  of  Lycoming  county  to  keep  a  "house  of  entertainment"  where  Williams- 
port now  is — where  she  lived  and  reared  her  own  children  as  well  as  several  of  her  step  children. 

Here  all  her  daughters  married,  Mary  becoming  the  wife  of  Charles  Huston,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  adorned  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State;  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Thom- 
as Burnside,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  finally 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Harris,  whose  daughter,  Miss 
Ellen  Harris,  resides  on  Spring  street  in  this  borough;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Alexan- 
der, a  carpenter  and  builder,  who  erected  one  of  the  first  dwellings  in  Williamsport,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  what  are  now  Pine  and  Third  streets  in  that  city,  and  many  of  whose  descendants  are 
still  living  in  Lycoming  county;  Lucy,  the  wife  of  William  W.  Potter,  a  leading  politician  in  this 
county,  who  died  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1838,  while  a  member  of  our  national  Congress. 

Mrs.  Potter  continued  with  her  mother's  family  in  Lycoming  county,  frequently  visiting 
her  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Huston  and  Mrs.  Burnside,  who  resided  in  Bellefonte,  where,  in  1815,  she 
was  united  in  marriage,  by  Rev.  James  Linn,  with  William  W.  Potter,  a  young  and  rising  law- 
yer, and  son  of  General  James  Potter,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Here,  with  her 
husband  until  his  death,  and  then,  upon  the  marriage  of  her  niece,  Miss  Lucy  Alexander,  with 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Humes,  she  made  her  home,  living  continuously  in  this  town  since  her  marri- 
age, and  having  survived  her  husband  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  being  that 
length  of  time  a  widow. 

The  biographers  of  President  Lincoln  have  none  of  them  given 
these  facts  because  they  did  not  know  them,  nor  was  the  President 
himself  aware  of  them.  Of  their  authenticity  so  far  as  the  relation- 
ship of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  family  of  Winters  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  doubt.  His  ancestry  in  this  country,  paternal  and  maternal 
— Lincoln,  Boone,  and  Winters — is  to  be  traced  to  the  county  of 
Berks,  Pennsylvania. 
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A  roving  child  of  the  forest,  where  there  were  not  even  village 
schools,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  little  early  culture,  but  his  vigorous 
native  intellect  sought  information  wherever  it  could  be  obtained 
with  limited  means  and  opportunities,  and  overcame  almost  in- 
superable obstacles.  His  quick  perception  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  and  his  retentive  memory  were  remarkable; 
his  judgment  was  good,  his  mental  grasp  and  comprehension  equal 
to  any  emergency,  his  intentions  were  always  laonest,  and  his  skill 
and  tact,  with  a  determination  to  always  maintain  the  right,  begot 
confidence  and  made  him  successful  and  great.  Party  opponents 
imputed  his  success  under  difficulties  that  seemed  insurmountable 
to  craft  and  cunning;  but  while  not  deficient  in  shrewdness,  his 
success  was  the  result  not  of  deceptive  measures  or  wily  intrigue, 
but  of  wisdom  and  fidelity  with  an  intuitive  sagacity  that  seldom 
erred  as  to  measures  to  be  adopted,  or  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  possessed  inherently  a  master  mind, 
and  was  innately  a  leader  of  men.  He  listened,  as  I  have  often 
remarked,  patiently  to  the  advice  and  opinions  of  others,  though 
he  might  differ  from  them;  treated  unintentional  errors  with  lenity, 
was  forbearing,  and  kind  to  mistaken  subordinates,  but,  ever  true 
to  his  own  convictions.  He  gathered  information  and  knowledge 
whenever  and  wherever  he  had  opportunity,  but  quietly  put  aside 
assumption  and  intrusive  attempt  to  unduly  influence  and  control 
him. 

Like  all  his  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Blair,  who  had 
been  educated  at  West  Point,  he  was  without  military  pretension 
when  he  entered  upon  his  executive  duties  and  encountered  at  the 
very  threshold  a  civil  war  which  had  been  long  maturing,  was  deeply 
seated,  and  in  its  progress  was  almost  unprecedented  in  magnitude. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  advisers  had  personal,  official,  practical  ex- 
perience in  administering  the  civil  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  commencement  of  hostilities,  before  they  had  time  to 
become  familiar  with  their  duties,  imposed  upon  each  and  all  labors 
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and  cares  beyond  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors.  To  these 
were  added  the  conduct  of  military  operations  as  novel  as  they 
were  responsible.  Unprepared  as  the  country  was  for  the  sudden 
and  formidable  insurrection,  the  Administration  was  not  less  so, 
yet  it  was  compelled  at  once  to  meet  it,  make  preparations,  call 
out  immense  armies,  and  select  officers  to  organize  and  command 
them. 

These  commanders  were  most  of  them  educated  military 
officers,  but  possessed  of  limited  experience.  Their  lives  had  been 
passed  on  a  peace  establishment,  and  they  were  consequently  with- 
out practical  knowledge.  Many  of  these,  as  well  as  such  officers 
as  were  selected  from  civil  life,  seemed  bewildered  by  their  sudden 
preferment,  and  appeared  to  labor  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  clothed  not  only  with  military  but  civil  authority.  Some  in 
the  higher  grades  imagined  that  in  addition  to  leading  armies  and 
fighting  battles,  they  had  plenary  power  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment and  prescribe  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  their  respective 
departments.  Much  difficulty  and  no  small  embarrassment  was 
caused  by  their  mistaken  assumptions  and  acts,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war. 

J.  C.  Fremont,  the  Western  explorer,  a  political  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  made  a  major  general  by  President 
Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1861,  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  western  department.  He  evidently  considered 
himself  clothed  with  proconsular  powers;  that  he  was  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  in  a  civil  capacity  as  well  as  military  com- 
mander, and  soon  after  establishing  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis 
assumed  authority  over  the  slavery  question  which  the  President 
could  neither  recognize  nor  permit.  General  Hunter,  at  Port 
Royal,  and  General  Phelps,  in  the  Gulf,  each  laboring  under  the 
same  error,  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  extraordinary  manifestoes 
that  conflicted  with  the  Constitution  and  laws,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  which  the  President  was  compelled  to  disavow.     The  sub- 
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ject,  if  to  be  acted  upon,  was  administrative  and  belonged  to  the 
Government  and  civil  authorities — not  to  military  commanders. 
But  there  was  a  feeling  in  Congress  and  the  country  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  radical  generals  in  these  anti-slavery  decrees, 
rather  than  with  the  law,  and  the  Executive  in  maintaining  it. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  under  whom  these  generals  acted,  not  in- 
attentive to  current  opinion,  also  took  an  extraordinary  position, 
and  in  his  annual  report  enunciated  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
question,  without  the  assent  of  the  President  and  without  even 
consulting  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  directed  the  assuming 
portion  of  the  report,  which  had  already  been  printed,  to  be  can- 
celled; but  the  proceeding  embarrassed  the  Administration  and 
contributed  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cameron  from  the  Cabinet. 
These  differences  in  the  army,  in  the  Administration,  and  among 
the  Republicans  in  Congress,  extended  to  the  people.  A  radical 
faction  opposed  to  the  legal,  cautious,  and  considerate  policy  of 
the  President  began  to  crystallize  and  assume  shape  and  form, 
which,  while  it  did  not  openly  oppose  the  President,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  discontent  against  his  policy  and  the  general  management 
of  public  affairs. 

The  military  operations  of  the  period  are  not  here  detailed 
or  alluded  to,  except  incidentally  when  narrating  the  action  of  the 
Administration  in  directing  army  movements  and  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  States  were, 
during  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  unrepresented  in  the  national 
councils,  and  in  open  rebellion.  A  belt  of  border  States,  extend- 
ing from  the  Delaware  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  which,  though 
represented  in  Congress,  had  a  divided  population,  was  distrust- 
ful of  the  President.  Yielding  the  Administration  a  qualified  sup- 
port, and  opposed  to  the  Government  in  almost  all  its  measures, 
was  an  old  organized  and  disciplined  party  in  all  the  free  States, 
which  seemed  to  consider  its  obligations  to  party  paramount  to 
duty  to  the  country.     This  last,  if  it  did  not  boldly  participate 
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with  the  rebels,  was  an  auxiliary,  and  as  a  party,  hostile  to  the 
Administration,  and  opposed  to  nearly  every  measure  for  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection. 

There  were  among  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  and  es- 
pecially during  its  last  two  years,  radical  differences,  which  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  war  were  undeveloped.  The  mild  and  persuasive 
temper  of  the  President,  his  generous  and  tolerant  disposition,  and 
his  kind  and  moderate  forbearance  toward  the  rebels,  whom  he 
invited  and  would  persuade  to  return  to  their  allegiance  and  their 
duty,  did  not  correspond  with  the  schemes  and  designs  of  the  ex- 
treme and  violent  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  They  had 
other  objects  than  reconstruction  to  attain,  were  implacable  and 
revengeful,  and  some  with  ulterior  radical  views  thought  the  op- 
portunity favorable  to  effect  a  change  of  administration. 

These  had  for  years  fomented  division,  encouraged  strife, 
and  were  as  ultra  and  as  unreasonable  in  their  demands  and  exac- 
tions as  the  secessionists.  Some  had  welcomed  war  with  grim 
satisfaction,  and  were  for  prosecuting  it  unrelentingly  with  fire 
and  sword  to  the  annihilation  of  the  rights,  and  the  absolute  sub- 
version of  the  Southern  States  and  subjection  of  Southern  people. 
There  was  in  their  ranks  unreasoning  fanaticism,  and  ferocity 
that  partook  of  barbarism,  with  a  mixture  of  political  intrigue  fatal 
to  our  Federal  system.  These  men,  dissatisfied  with  President 
Lincoln,  accused  him  of  temporizing,  of  imbecility,  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebels  because  he  would  not  confiscate  their  whole 
property,  and  hang  or  punish  them  as  pirates  or  traitors.  These 
radical  Republicans,  as  they  were  proud  to  call  themselves,  occu- 
pied, like  all  extreme  men  in  high  party  and  revolutionary  timei, 
the  front  rank  of  their  party,  and,  though  really  a  minority,  gave 
tone  and  character  to  the  Republican  organization.  Fired  with 
avenging  zeal,  and  often  successful  in  their  extreme  views,  though 
to  some  extent  checked  and  modified  by  the  President,  they  were 
presuming,  and  flattered  themselves  they  could,  if  unsucessful  with 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  effect  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1864  by  electing  a  President  who  would  conform  to  their 
ultra  demands.  Secret  meetings  and  whispered  consultations  were 
held  for  that  purpose,  and  for  a  time  aspiring  and  calculating  politi- 
cians gave  them  encouragement;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  Republicans  and  the  country 
was  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  patriotism  and  integrity  was  such  as  could  not  be  shaken. 
Nevertheless,  a  small  band  of  the  radicals  held  out  and  would  not 
assent  to  his  benignant  policy.  These  malcontents  undertook 
to  create  a  distinct  political  organization  which,  if  possessed  of 
power,  would  make  a  more  fierce  and  unrelenting  war  on  the  re- 
bels, break  down  their  local  institutions,  overturn  their  State  govern- 
ments, subjugate  the  whites,  elevate  the  blacks,  and  give  not  only 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  but  by  national  decree  override  the  States, 
and  give  suffrage  to  the  whole  colored  race.  These  extreme  and 
rancorous  notions  found  no  favor  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  though 
nominally  a  Whig  in  the  past,  had  respect  for  the  Constitution, 
loved  the  Federal  Union,  and  had  a  sacred  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  States,  which  the  Whigs  as  a  party  did  not  entertain.  War 
two  years  after  secession  commenced  brought  emancipation,  but 
emancipation  did  not  dissolve  the  Union,  consolidate  the  Govern- 
ment, or  clothe  it  with  absolute  power;  nor  did  it  impair  the  author- 
ity and  rights  which  the  States  had  reserved.  Emancipation  was 
a  necessary,  not  a  revolutionary  measure,  forced  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration by  the  secessionists  themselves,  who  insisted  that  slavery 
which  was  local  and  sectional  should  be  made  national. 

The  war  was,  in  fact,  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
against  a  sectional  insurrection  which  had  seized  the  fortresses 
and  public  property  of  the  nation;  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union,  not  for  its  dissolution;  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual, State,  and  Federal  rights;  good  administration  would 
permit  neither  to  be  sacrificed  nor  one  to  encroach  on  the  other. 
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The  necessary  exercise  of  extraordinary  war  powers  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion  had  given  encouragement  and  strength  to  the  cen- 
tralists who  advocated  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of 
authority  in  the  general  Government  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  and 
national  supervision  over  the  States  and  people.  Neither  the 
radical  enthusiasts  nor  the  designing  centralists  admitted  or  sub- 
scribed to  the  doctrine  that  political  power  emanated  from  the 
people;  but  it  was  the  theory  of  both  that  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  States  was  by  grant  derived  from  the  parental  or  general 
Government.  It  was  their  theory  that  the  Government  created 
the  States,  not  that  the  States  and  people  created  the  Government. 
Some  of  them  had  acquiesced  in  certain  principles  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  fundamental  law  called  the  Constitution;  but  the 
Constitution  was  in  their  view  the  child  of  necessity,  a  mere  crude 
attempt  of  the  theorists  of  1776,  who  made  successful  resistance 
against  British  authority,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  new  central 
Government  which  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  crown.  For 
a  period  after  the  Revolution  it  was  admitted  that  feeble  limitations 
on  central  authority  had  been  observed,  though  it  was  maintained 
that  those  limitations  had  been  obstructions  to  our  advancing  pros- 
perity, the  cause  of  continual  controversy,  and  had  gradually  from 
time  to  time  been  dispensed  with,  broken  down,  or  made  to  yield 
to  our  growing  necessities.  The  civil  war  had  made  innovations 
— a  sweep,  in  fact,  of  many  constitutional  barriers — and  radical 
consolidationists  like  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Henry  Winter  Davis 
felt  that  the  opportunity  to  fortify  central  authority  and  establish 
its  supremacy  should  be  improved. 

These  were  the  ideas  and  principles  of  leading  consolidation- 
ists and  radicals  in  Congress  who  were  politicians  of  ability,  had 
studied  the  science  of  government,  and  were  from  conviction  op- 
ponents of  reserved  rights  and  State  sovereignty  and  of  a  mere  con- 
federation or  Federal  Union,  based  on  the  political  equality  and 
reserved  sovereignty  of  the  States,  but  insisted  that  the  central 
48 
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Government  should  penetrate  further  and  act  directly  on  the  people. 
Few  of  these  had  given  much  study  or  thought  to  fundamental 
principles,  the  character  and  structure  of  our  Federal  system,  or 
the  Constitution  itself.  Most  of  them,  under  the  pressure  of 
schemers  and  enthusiasts,  were  willing  to  assume  and  ready  to  exer- 
cise any  power  deemed  expedient,  regardless  of  the  organic  law. 
Almost  unrestrained  legislation  to  carry  on  the  war  induced  a  spirit 
of  indifference  to  constitutional  restraint,  and  brought  about  an 
assumption  by  some,  a  belief  by  others,  that  Congress  was  omni- 
potent; that  it  was  the  embodiment  of  the  national  will,  and  that  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  States  were 
subordinate  and  subject  to  central  Congressional  control.  Abso- 
lute power,  the  centralists  assumed  and  their  fanatical  associates 
seemed  to  suppose,  was  vested  in  the  legislative  body  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  decrees,  arbitrary  and  despotic,  often  originating  in 
and  carried  first  by  a  small  vote  in  party  caucus,  were  in  all  cases 
claimed  to  be  decisive,  and  to  be  obeyed  by  the  Executive,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  people,  regardless  of  the  Constitution.  Parlia- 
mentary discussions  were  not  permitted,  or  of  little  avail.  The 
acts  of  caucus  were  despotic,  mandatory,  and  decisive.  The 
several  propositions  and  plans  of  President  Lincoln  to  re-establish 
the  Union,  and  induce  the  seceding  States  to  resume  their  places 
and  be  represented  in  Congress,  were  received  with  disfavor  by 
the  radical  leaders,  who,  without  open  assault,  set  in  motion  an 
undercurrent  against  nearly  every  Executive  proposition  as  the 
weak  and  impotent  offspring  of  a  well  meaning  and  well  intention- 
ed,  but  not  very  competent  and  intelligent  mind.  It  was  the 
difference  between  President  Lincoln  and  the  radical  leaders  in 
Congress  on  the  question  of  reconciliation,  the  restoration  of  the 
States,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  on  the  original  con- 
stitutional basis,  which  more  than  even  his  genial  and  tolerant 
feelings  toward  the  rebels  led  to  political  intiigue  among  Republi- 
can members  of  Congress  for  the  nomination  of  new  candidates, 
and  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  in  1864.     At  one  pe- 
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riod  this  intrigue  seemed  formidable,  and  some  professed  friends 
lent  it  their  countenance,  if  they  did  not  actually  participate  in  it, 
who  ultimately  disavowed  any  connection  with  the  proceeding. 

Singular  ideas  were  entertained  and  began  to  be  developed 
in  propositions  of  an  extraordinary  character,  relative  to  the 
powers  and  the  construction  of  the  Government,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  even  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Theoretical 
schemes  from  cultivated  intellects,  as  well  as  crude  notions  from 
less  intellectual  but  extreme  men,  found  expression  in  resolutions 
and  plans,  many  of  which  were  absurd  and  most  of  them  imprac- 
ticable and  illegal.  Foremost  and  prominent  among  them  were  a 
series  of  studied  and  elaborate  resolutions  prepared  by  Charles 
Sumner,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1862.  Although  presented  at  that  early  day,  they  were  the  germ 
of  the  reconstruction  policy  adopted  at  a  later  period.  In  this 
plan  or  project  for  the  treatment  of  the  insurrectionary  States  and 
the  people  who  resided  in  them,  the  Massachusetts  Senator  mani- 
fested little  regard  for  the  fundamental  law  or  for  State  or  individ- 
ula  rights.  The  high  position  which  this  Senator  held  in  the  Re- 
publican party  and  in  Congress  and  the  country,  his  cultured  mind 
and  scholarly  attainments,  his  ardent  if  not  always  discreet  zeal 
and  efforts  to  free  the  slaves  and  endow  the  whole  colored  race, 
whether  capable  or  otherwise,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
socially  and  politically,  of  the  educated  and  refined  white  popula- 
tion whom  they  had  previously  served,  his  readiness  and  avowed 
intention  to  overthrow  the  local  State  governments  and  the  social 
system  where  slavery  existed,  to  subjugate  the  whites  and  elevate 
the  blacks,  will  justify  a  special  notice;  for  it  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first  of  the  radical  scheme  officeially  presented  to 
change  the  character  of  the  Government  and  the  previously  exist- 
ing distinctions  between  the  races.  His  theory  or  plan  may  be 
taken  as  the  pioneer  of  the  many  wild  and  visiodary  projects  of 
the  central  and  abolition  force,  that  took  shape  and  form  not  only 
during  the  war,  but  after  hostilities  ceased  and  the  rebels  were  sub- 
dued. 50 
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Mr.  Sumner  introduced  his  scheme  with  a  preamble  which  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  the  "extensive  territory"  of  the 
South  had  been  "usurped  by  pretended  governments  and  organiza- 
tions"; that  "the  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  cannot  be  displaced  in  its  rightful  operation  with  this  territory, 
but  must  ever  continue  the  supreme  law  thereof,  not  withstanding 
the  doings  of  any  pretended  governments  acting  singly  or  in  con- 
federation in  order  to  put  an  end  to  its  supremacy."     Therefore: 

Resolved,  1st.  That  any  vote  of  secession,  or  other  act  by  which  any  State  may  under- 
take to  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  within  its  territory,  is  inoperative  and 
void  against  the  Constitution,  and  when  sustained  by  force  it  becomes  a  practical  abdication 
by  the  State  of  all  rights  under  the  Constitution,  while  the  treason  which  it  involves  still  fur- 
ther works  an  instant  forfeiture  of  all  those  functions  and  powers  essential  to  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  State  as  a  body  politic,  so  that  from  that  time  forward  the  territory  falls  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress  as  other  territory,  and  the  State,  being,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  law, /c/o  de  se,  ceases  to  exist. 

2d.  That  any  combination  of  men  assuming  to  act  in  the  place  of  such  State,  attempting 
to  ensnare  or  coerce  the  inhabitants  thereof  into  a  confederation  hostile  to  the  Union,  is  re- 
bellious, treasonable,  and  destitute  of  all  moral  authority;  and  that  such  combination  is  a  usurpa- 
tion incapable  of  any  constitutional  existence  and  utterly  lawless,  so  that  everything  depend- 
ent upon  it  is  without  constitutional  or  legal  support. 

3d.  That  the  termination  of  a  State  under  the  Constitution  necessarily  causes  the  term- 
ination of  those  peculiar  local  institutions  which,  having  no  origin  in  the  Constitution,  or  in 
those  natural  rights  which  exist  independent  of  the  Constitution,  are  upheld  by  the  sole  and 
exclusive  authority  of  the  State. 

.  .  .  Congress  will  assume  complete  jurisdiction  of  such  vacated  territory  where  such 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  things  have  been  attempted,  and  will  proceed  to  establish  therein 
republican  forms  of  government  under  the  Constitution. 

It  is  not  shown  how  a  usurpation  or  illegal  act  by  conspirators 
in  any  State  or  States  could  justify  or  make  legal  a  usurpation  by 
the  General  Government,  as  this  scheme  evidently  was,  nor  by 
what  authority  Congress  could  declare  that  the  illegal,  inoperative, 
void  acts  of  usurpers  who  might  have  temporary  possession  of  or  be 
a  majority  in  a  State,  could  constitute  a  practical  abdication  by 
the  State  itself  of  all  rights  under  the  Constitution,  regardless  of 
the  rights  of  a  legal,  loyal  minority,  guilty  of  no  usurpation  or  at- 
tempted secession — the  innocent  victims  of  a  conspiracy ;  nor  where 
Congress  or  the  Federal  Government  obtained  authority  to  pro- 
nounce "an  instant  forfeiture  of  all  those  functions  and  powers  es- 
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sential  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  State  as  a  body  politic,  so 
that  from  that  time  forward  the  territory  falls  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  as  other  territory,  and  the  State  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  law,/e/o  de  se,  ceases  to  exist." 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  had  laid  down  as  a  rule 
of  government  that  a  State  could  not  be  coerced.  The  whole 
country  not  in  rebellion  had  declared  there  should  be  no  secession, 
division,  or  destruction  of  the  Federal  Union,  but  here  was  the 
most  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate 
proposing  a  scheme  to  punish  a  State,  to  annihilate  and  destroy 
its  government,  to  territorialize  it,  to  exclude  or  expel  it  from  the 
Union,  to  make  no  discrimination  in  its  exclusions  and  denuncia- 
tions but  to  punish  alike,  without  trial  or  conviction,  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  There  were,  though  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  it, 
and  was  perhaps  unaware  of  it,  vindictive  feelings,  venom,  and 
revenge  in  his  resolutions  and  in  his  whole  treatment  of  the  States 
and  the  white  people  of  the  South.  From  the  time  that  he  had 
been  stricken  down  by  the  bludgeon  of  Brooks  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Sumner  waged  unrelenting  war  on  the  whites  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  seemed  to  suppose  it  was  his  special  mission — he  cer- 
tainly made  it  the  great  object  of  his  life — to  elevate  the  negro 
race — to  give  them  at  least  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the 
educated  and  refined  class — and  did  not  conceal  his  intention  and 
expectation  to  bring  them  in  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  thereby  give  it  permanent  ascendancy.  All  this  was  done  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and  with  apparent  self -convinced  sincerity. 
He  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  governed  or  influenced 
by  personal  resentments  in  his  revolutionary  plans  to  degrade  the 
intelligent  white  and  exalt  the  ignorant  black  population  by  tear- 
ing down  the  constitutional  edifice.  In  frequent  interviews  which 
I  held  with  him  then  and  at  later  periods,  when  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  hold  his  positions  under  the  Constitution,  he  claimed 
that  he  occupied  higher  ground,  and  that  his  authority  for  these  vi- 
52 
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olent  measures  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  de- 
clared all  men  were  born  equal,  etc.  Mr.  Sumner  was  an  idealist 
— neither  a  constitutionalist  nor  a  practical  stateman.  He  could 
pull  down,  but  he  could  not  construct — could  declare  what  he  con- 
sidered humane,  right,  and  proper,  and  act  upon  it  regardless  of 
constitutional  compromises  or  conventional  regulations  which  were 
the  framework  of  the  Government.  No  man  connected  with  the 
Administration,  or  in  either  branch  of  Congress,  was  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  our  treaties,  so  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Government,  or  better  informed  on  international  law 
than  Charles  Sumner;  but  on  almost  all  other  Governmental  ques- 
tions he  was  impuslive  and  unreliable,  and  when  his  feelings  were 
enlisted,  imperious,  dogmatical,  and  often  unjust. 

Why  innocent  persons  who  were  loyal  to  the  Government 
and  the  Union  should  be  disfranchised  and  proscribed  because  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  he, 
could  not  explain  or  defend.  By  what  authority  whole  communi- 
ties and  States  should  be  deprived  of  the  local  governments  which 
their  fathers  had  framed,  under  which  they  were  born,  and  with 
the  provisions  and  traditions  of  which  they  were  familiar,  was 
never  told. 

His  propositions  found  no  favor  with  the  Administration,  nor 
were  they  supported  at  the  beginning  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber even  of  the  extremists  in  Congress.  It  required  much  training 
by  the  centralizing  leaders  for  years  and  all  the  tyranny  of  caucus 
machinery  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  carry  them  into  effect 
by  a  series  of  reconstruction  measures  that  were  revolutionary  in 
their  character,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent  unsettled  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Government  was  founded. 

But  the  counsel  and  example  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  were  not  without  their  influence.  Resolutions  by 
radical  Republicans  counter  resolutions,   chiefly  by  Democrats, 
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relative  to  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  status  of  States,  followed  in  quick  succession.  On  the 
11th  of  June,  the  subject  having  been  agitated  and  discussed  for 
four  months,  Mr.  Dixon,  a  Republican  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
whose  views  coincided  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  Administration,  submitted,  after  consultation  and  advisement, 
the  folio  win: 

Resolved:  That  all  acts  or  ordinances  of  secession,  alleged  to  have  been  adopted 
by  any  legislature  or  convention  of  the  people  of  any  State,  are  as  to  the  Federal 
Union  absolutely  null  and  void;  and  that  while  such  acts  may  and  so  subject  the  in- 
dividual actors  therein  to  forfeitures  and  penalties,  they  do  not,  in  any  degree,  affect 
the  relations  of  the  State  wherein  they  purport  to  have  been  adopted,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  but  are  as  to  such  Government  acts  of  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion, and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  engaged  therein,  or  giving  assent 
thereto;  and  that  such  States  are,  notwithstanding  such  acts  or  ordinances,  members 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  all  the  obligations  and  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  the  loyal  citizens  of  such 
States  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby  guaranteed  or  conferred. 

The  resolution  of  Dixon  traversed  the  policy  of  Sumner  and 
was  the  Executive  view  of  the  questions  that  were  agitated  in  Con- 
gress as  to  the  effect  of  the  rebellion  and  the  condition  of  the  States 
in  insurrection.  The  Administration  did  not  admit  that  rebellion 
dissolved  the  Union  or  destroyed  its  federative  character;  nor  did 
it  adopt  or  assent  to  the  novel  theory  that  the  States  and  the  whole 
people  residing  in  them  had  forfeited  all  sovereignty  and  all  re- 
served State  and  individual  rights,  because  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants rebelled ;  nor  did  it  admit  that  the  usurpation  of  a  portion  of 
any  community  could  bring  condemnation  and  punishment  on  all. 
The  usurpations  and  acts  of  all  the  rebels  were  considered  not  legal 
acts,  but  nullities. 

Gideon  Welles 
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LINCOLN,   COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

From  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  February.  1913. 

IN  looking  over  the  names  of  our  great  men  I  have  always  been 
struck  by  the  knowledge  that  so  many  of  them  were  the  pro- 
duct of  most  unlikely  places ;  so  often  backwoodsmen,  country - 
"jakes,"  men  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
and  environment  which  gave  the  freest  play  to  every  faculty,  and 
even  compelled  them  to  grow  up  strong,  courageous  and  indepen- 
dent men,  who  attacked  problems  of  the  gravest  character,  as  they 
arose,  and  who  understood  prudence  but  knew  not  timidity. 

Others  have  noted  this.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  "The  Win- 
ning of  the  West,"  says: 

"The  backwoodsmen  were  above  all  things  characteristically 
American;  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  typical 
of  all  Americans  should  have  been  respectively  a  sharer  and  an 
outcome  of  their  work.  Washington  himself  passed  the  most  im- 
portant years  of  his  youth  heading  the  westward  movement  of  his 
people;  clad  in  the  traditional  dress  of  the  backwoodsmen,  in 
tasseled  hunting-shirt  and  fringed  leggings,  he  led  them  to  battle 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  helped  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  American  advance.  The  only  other  man  who  in  the  American 
roll  of  honor  stands  by  the  side  of  Washfngton  was  born  when  the 
distinctive  work  of  the  pioneers  had  ended;  and  yet  he  was  bone 
of  their  flesh;  for  from  the  loins  of  this  gaunt  frontier  folk  sprang 
mighty  Abraham  Lincoln." 

In  order  to  learn  the  great  powers  of  the  President,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  strictly  study  the  Constitution,  for  that  is  the  sole  source 
of  his  authority,  and  of  his  limitations.  Before  assuming  his  office 
he  is  required  to  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of 
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my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

That  is  to  say,  he  must  not  only  maintain  the  Constitution  in 
its  entirety,  but  is  forbidden  to  transfer  to  any  other  person  or  body 
of  persons  the  personal  obligation  prescribed  for  him  alone ;  and  the 
section  immediately  following  the  oath  is  as  follows : 

"The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

Section  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  relates  to  the  Powers  of 
Congress,  says  that  it  shall  have  power  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  "to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,"  etc.,  but  the  question 
as  to  what  authority  should  be  actually  directed  to  call  forth  the 
militia  by  clear  constitutional  enactment  is  only  that  contained 
in  the  President's  oath,  and  the  supreme  authority  granted  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  directly  and  personally  t3  do  these  things,  and 
he  had,  and  has,  no  more  power  to  transfer  this  to  any  other  person 
or  authority  than  he  has  to  transfer  his  power  of  the  veto.  He 
could  not  make  any  one  else  Ccmmander-in-Chief,  and  any  one 
who  consults  a  standard  dictionary  will  find  that  Imperator,  or  in 
our  own  tongue  Emperor,  is  the  sense  of  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
terms  being  synonymous  and  interchangeable. 

Webster  says  of  Emperor,  that  he  is  literally  the  commander 
of  the  army,  the  sovereign  or  supreme  monarch  of  an  empire,  a 
title  superior  to  that  of  king.  Andrews,  in  his  standard  Latin 
dictionary,  defines  Imperator  as  a  commander-in-chief,  a  comman- 
der, leader,  chief,  director,  ruler,  master. 

Congress  cannot  take  this  command  away,  nor  can  it  impair 
or  reduce  it,  for  Congress  itself  is  but  the  creature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  active  service,  and 
these  latter  constitute  all  the  male  citizens  of  military  age. 
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But  who  is  to  call  this  vast  army  into  actual  service? 

Justice  Story,  the  highest  constitutional  authority,  says  in  his 
Exposition  of  the  Constitution: 

"The  delegation  of  this  power  to  the  President  would  seem 
indispensable,  since  the  exigency  might  occur  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress; and  by  the  Constitution,  the  President  is  not  only  Comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called 
into  service,  but  he  is  also  bound  to  see  the  laws  duly  executed. 
But  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the  President  has  the  sole 
and  exclusive  authority  to  judge  and  decide  whether  the  exigency 
has  arisen  or  not  *  *  *  This  question  was  formerly  a  matter  of 
heated  controversy,  and  at  last  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  decision,  where  it  was  finally  settled,  upon 
full  deliberation,  that,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  exigency;  and  that  his  decision 
was  conclusive." 

It  is  a  matter  of  momentous  importance  to  you,  as  army- 
officers,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  this  country;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  foreign  nations  which 
might  be  tempted  to  threaten  or  assail  us,  that  this  statement  of 
fact,  baldly  stated,  empowers  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  call  to  the  colors  more  than  twelve 
million  soldiers. 

No  other  emperor  on  earth  can  do  that;  no  sovereign  or  ruler 
who  ever  lived  could  do  it  save  one  alone,  and  he  derived  his  su- 
preme authority  from  the  same  source  that  our  President  does. 

I  refer  to  Napoleon,  on  whom,  all  France  freely  conferred  this 
supreme  power  as  a  personal  command.  And  that  is  precisely  how 
our  Emperor  of  the  United  States  (emperor  in  this  aspect,  for  he 
has  powers  and  duties  not  of  this  class,  besides)  received  his  com- 
mission and  command  from  those  who  proudly  assembled,  by  or- 
ders from  the  whole  people,  and  opened  and  presented  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  in  these  words: 
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"We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  President's  Cabinet  is  nowhere  mentioned  or  described 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  the  heads  of  departments, 
the  various  secretaries  as  they  have  been  named,  have  no  power  at 
all  to  displace  or  even  interrupt  the  President's  work  by  a  single 
jot  or  tittle. 

The  only  reference  in  the  Constitution  is  that  the  President 
"may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officers  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices." 

We  will  now  be  able  to  see  why  General  Emory  Upton,  the 
distinguished  author  of  "The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States," 
wrote  in  1879,  as  cited  by  General  Michie  in  his  biography  of  Gen- 
eral Upton: 

"Neither  by  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws  is  the  Secretary 
of  War  entitled  to  exercise  command,  and  that,  whenever  he  de- 
parts from  the  sphere  of  administration  to  control  military  opera- 
tions, he  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  usurper." 

A  humorous  anecdote  is  narrated  of  President  Lincoln,  after 
the  retirement  of  Cameron  from,  and  the  appointment  of  Stanton  to, 
his  cabinet: 

Some  gentlemen  visited  him,  in  1862,  who  advised  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet.  The  President  replied  by  saying 
that  when  a  young  man  he  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  Wilson, 
who  lived  out  there  in  a  log  cabin,  and  had  a  poultry  shed  in  which 
he  kept  a  choice  lot  of  young  fowls  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
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But  the  fowls  began  to  disappear  during  the  nights,  and  he 
discovered  that  this  was  due  to  the  depredations  of  skunks.  One 
night  he  heard  a  great  fluttering  in  the  coop  and  sallied  out,  putting 
a  double  charge  in  his  old  musket.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and 
he  saw  a  half-dozen  of  the  little  pests  scampering  in  and  out  of  the 
shed.  He  blazed  away,  but  only  killed  one.  "Why  didn't  you 
follow  them  up,"  inquired  the  neighbors,  "and  kill  the  rest?"  Old 
Joe  replied,  "Why  blast  it,  it  was  eleven  weeks  before  I  got  over 
killing  one!" 

In  August,  1794,  when  the  so-called  "Whiskey  Insurrection" 
broke  out  in  Pennsylvania,  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  President 
Washington,  from  the  national  seat  of  Government,  then  in  Phila- 
delphia, issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia  of  the  four 
adjacent  States,  making  a  total  of  12,950,  and  these  troops  obeyed 
the  call,  the  contingents  being  under  personal  command  of  the 
respective  State  governors;  and  a  little  later,  Washington,  in  full 
uniform  and  with  his  whole  brilliantly  uniformed  staff,  himself 
marched  out  from  Philadelphia  to  Bedford,  where  he  took  the 
supreme  command  in  person.  All  this  is  narrated  in  Volume  IV, 
Second  Series,  of  the  "Official  Pennsylvania  Archives." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Washington  called  to  the  colors  the 
militia  of  four  States  to  coerce  a  revolution  in  one  State;  and,  equal- 
ly so,  he  could  have  called,  had  the  occasion  required  it,  of  his  own 
volition  and  over  his  own  hand  the  entire  able-bodied  men  of  all 
the  States. 

So,  when  South  Carolina,  in  1832  declared  the  national  tariffs 
to  be  null  and  void  in  South  Carolina,  which  declaration  was  to 
take  effect  on  February  1,  1833,  "preparations  for  war  were  begun 
at  once."  Then  President  Andrew  Jackson,  Commander-in-chief, 
swore  "by  the  Eternal,"  and  issued  a  proclamation  over  his  own 
signature,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  should  enforce  the  laws 
in  spite  of  any  and  all  resistance  that  should  be  made,  saying: 
"I  consider  the  power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed 
61 
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by  one  State,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  con- 
tradicted expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  unauthorized 
by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed; and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed;" 
and  he  at  once  sent  Farragut  (our  own  Farragut,  who  said  later 
on  in  Mobile  Bay,  "Damn  the  torpedoes,  go  ahead!")  with  our  navy 
down  to  Charleston  harbor,  and  ordered  General  Scott  to  have  the 
troops  ready  to  enter  South  Carolina.  It  was  in  his  constitutional 
capacity  as  "Emperor"  of  the  American  people  that  he  did  this, 
and  he  would  have  gone  on  and  done  all  he  said  he  would  do,  if 
he  had  needed  to  call  out  the  entire  militia  of  the  nation.  But 
they  knew  him  and  the  resistance  ceased  and  they  apologized. 

And  he  was  on  safe  ground,  the  safest  kind  of  ground,  for  he 
had  behind  him  Washington's  example,  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  besides  these  Jefferson's  dictum,  which  many  do  not  know 
of  or  have  forgotten. 

Quoting  a  passage  from  Bartlett's  "History  of  the  United 
States"  (written  from  an  intensely  Federalistic  standpoint),  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  correspondence,  defining  the  Constitution,  wrote: 

"It  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  be  generally  believed,  that 
Congress  has  no  power  by  the  confederation  to  enforce  anything. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  give  them  that  power  expressly ;  they  have 
it  by  the  law  of  nature."  Jefferson  then  followed  by  this  sentence 
which  the  emphasized  in  italics.  "When  two  parties  make  a  com- 
pact, there  results  to  each  a  power  of  compelling  the  other  to  execute 
it." 

So  President  Lincoln,  in  this  capacity,  in  his  proclamation  of 
April  15,  1861,  after  reciting  the  circumstances,  says: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth  and  hereby 
do  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combination,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed." 

And  in  his  proclamation  of  May  3,  1861,  he  says: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander- 
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in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
into  actual  service,  do  hereby  call  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-two  thousand 
and  thirty-four  volunteers,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  to 
be  mustered  into  service  as  infantry  and  cavalry." 

And  in  his  address  to  the  Governors  of  the  seventeen  States, 
July  1,  1862,  he  says: 

"I  have  decided  to  call  into  the  service  an  additional  force  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
*  *  *  An  order  fixing  the  quotas  of  the  respective  States  will  be  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to-morrow." 

In  reply  to  a  religious  delegation,  September  13,  1862,  the 
President  said : 

"As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  time  of  war,  I  suppose  I  have  a  right 
to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy." 

To  Commissioner  Dole,  in  1864,  in  the  stress  of  the  political 
campaign  involving  his  own  re-election,  he  said: 

"It  matters  not  what  becomes  of  me,  we  must  have  the  men!  If  I  go  down,  I  intend  to 
go  down  like  the  Cumberland,  with  my  colors  flying."     And  be  called  500,000  men  to  the  colors. 

To  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  July  3,  1862,  he  said: 

"I  would  not  want  the  half  of  300,000  new  troops  if  I  could  have  them  now.  If  I  had  50,000. 
additional  troops  here  now  I  believe  I  cmiM  siibshmliully  close  the  war  in  two  weeks;  but  time 
is  everything,  and  if  I  get  the  50,000  new  men  in  a  month  I  shall  have  lost  20,000  old  ones  dur- 
ing that  same  month,  having  gained  only  30,000,  with  the  difference  between  old  and  new 
troops  still  against  me." 

There  was  only  one  reason  why  the  President  did  not  have  the 
50,000  veterans,  nay,  100,000,  or  as  many  more  as  he  needed,  for 
in  the  early  part  of  1862  volunteers  were  rushing  to  the  standard, 
and  could  only  be  kept  away  by  the  issuance  of  the  following  order, 
see  official  copy,  General  Orders  affecting  the  Volunteer  Force, 
1862,  Washington,  Goverment  Printing  Office: 

General  Orders,  No.  33,  War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office. 

Washington,  April  3,  1862. 
(III.) — The  recruiting  service  for  volunteers  will  be  discontinued  in  every  State  from  this 
date.  The  officers  detached  on  Volunteer  Recruiting  Service  will  join  their  regiments  with- 
out delay,  taking  with  them  the  parties  and  recruits  at  their  respective  stations.  The  Super- 
intendents of  Volunteer  Recruiting  Service  will  disband  their  parties  and  close  their  offices, 
after  having  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  these  orders.     The  public  property  belong- 
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ing  to  the  Volunteer  Recruiting  Service  will  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  and  the 
proceeds  credited  to  the  fund  for  collecting,  drilling  and  organizing  volunteers. 

By  order  of  the 

Secretary  of  War. 
L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  President  ever  saw,  or  even 
heard  of,  this  General  Order  No.  33  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It 
was  one  of  the  habits  of  that  official,  for,  as  Grant  tells  us  in  his 
"Personal  Memoirs,"  he  "felt  no  hesitation  in  assuming  the  func- 
tion of  the  executive,  or  in  acting  without  advising  with  him." 

However,  if  this  suicidal  act  of  April  3d,  which  Lincoln  so 
bitterly  regretted  to  Governor  Morton  in  July,  did  not  reach  Wash- 
ington, it  reached  Richmond  in  almost  no  time,  for  less  than  two 
weeks  afterward,  April  16th,  the  Confederate  Government  ordered 
the  first  general  conscription,  which  provided  as  follows: 

"All  white  men  resident  of  the  Confederate  States  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty -five  years;  and  to  continue  those 
already  in  the  field  until  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  enlist- 
ment; and  those  under  eighteen  and  over  thirty-five  years  to  re- 
main ninety  days." 

Lincoln  was  not  himself  a  military  man.  In  1848  he  delivered 
a  humorous  speech  in  Congress,  in  order  to  ridicule  the  pretensions 
of  "General"  Cass,  whose  friends  were  trying  to  make  him  out  a 
hero: 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  that  I  am  a  military 
hero?  Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled 
and  came  away.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career  reminds  me  of 
my  own.  I  was  not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near 
it  was  Cass  to  Hull's  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  very 
soon  afterward.  It  is  quite  certain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword, 
for  I  had  none  to  break;  but  I  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly  on  one 
occasion.  If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking 
whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the  wild 
onions.  If  he  saw  any  live  fighting  Indians  it  was  more  than  I  did, 
64 
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but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the  mosquitoes;  and 
although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
was  often  hungry.  If  my  friends  should  ever  take  me  up  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  protest  that  they  shall  not  make 
fun  of  me,  as  they  did  of  General  Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me 
into  a  military  hero." 

General  Grant,  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs,"  amusingly  relates 
how  Lincoln,  at  the  time  when  Grant  was  to  take  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  spring  of  1864,  gave  him  a  plan  of  his  own. 

"He  pointed  out,"  said  Grant,  "on  the  map  two  streams  which  empty  into  the  Potomac, 
and  suggested  that  the  army  might  be  moved  on  boats  and  landed  between  the  mouths  of  these 
streams.  We  would  then  have  the  Potomac  to  bring  our  supplies,  and  the  tributaries  would 
protect  our  flanks  while  we  moved  out.  I  listened  respectfully,  but  did  net  suggest  that  the 
same  streams  would  protect  Lee's  flanks  while  he  was  shutting  us  up.  I  did  not  communicate 
my  plans  to  the  President,  nor  did  I  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  General  Halleck." 

And  it  was  fortunate  for  the  country  and  the  cause  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  not  a  military  man  of  the  type  suggested.  Our 
"adversaries  over  the  way,"  as  he  genially  called  them,  had  such 
a  President,  a  militia  colonel  from  Mississippi  in  the  Mexican  War, 
whom,  after  he  got  back  to  his  plantation,  President  Polk  tried 
to  make  into  a  brigadier-general,  though  he  refused  the  commission. 

But  after  he  was  made  the  Confederate  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief he  developed  into  ten  or  a  dozen  major-generals, 
besides  several  lieutenant-generals  and  a  couple  of  full  generals, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  Confederate  armies  owed  as 
many  of  their  defeats  to  him  as  ours  did  to  Lee,  and  to  their  other 
real  soldiers,  probably  more. 

No,  President  Lincoln  was  not  a  practical  or  scientific  mili- 
tary man;  but  he  had  a  virile  horse-sense  as  the  war  progressed, 
and  a  balance  of  mind,  a  true  genius  for  supreme  rule  in  the  great- 
est emergencies,  which  enabled  him  to  use  the  tools  in  our  direst 
need  to  save  and  bring  back  a  united  country.  And  he  grew  with 
the  war,  as  he  grew  with  trial  and  responsibility  in  every  way.  He 
dwarfed  the  politicians  around  him  by  his  massive  reserve  power. 
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It  is  true  that  he  was  also  a  lawyer,  a  capital  and  an  honest 
lawyer,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  capital  was  far  less  than  his 
honesty.  Lincoln  was  a  different  sort  of  lawyer  from  the  others, 
and  even  the  lawyers  where  he  came  from  nicknamed  him  "Honest 
Abe."  And  he  was  also  a  different  sort  of  Commander-in-chief, 
and  President,  from  the  others,  and  as  history  has  cleared  away 
the  mist  which  caused  his  troubles,  his  fame  and  reputation  have 
grown  more  and  more  resplendent  with  every  passing  year. 

In  fact,  between  the  preachers  and  the  lawyers  he  had  a  world 
of  troubles. 

To  a  lady  whose  husband  he  had  pardoned,  and  who,  on  part- 
ing from  him  said,  "Good-bye,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  shall  probably  never 
see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  heaven,"  the  President  replied:  "I 
am  afraid,  with  all  my  troubles,  I  shall  never  get  to  the  resting- 
place  you  speak  of;  but  if  I  do,  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  you.  That 
you  wish  me  to  get  there  is,  I  believe,  the  best  wish  you  could  make 
for  me.     Good-bye." 

"I  am  so  borne  upon,"  he  almost  despairingly  said;  and  again, 
"I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  have  very  little  influence  with 
this  Administration." 

"Why  don't  you  turn  them  out?"  he  was  asked;  and  then 
he  narrated  the  skunk  story  which  I  have  already  referred  to. 

He  learned  about  war  as  the  war  went  along.  At  the  begin- 
ning it  was  all  "On  to  Richmond!" 

Even  he  was  dragged  into  the  current  to  some  extent.  But 
by  1863,  he  saw  his  way  more  clearly,  and  expressed  it  more  scientifi- 
cally, and  that  was  before  Grant  came  east  at  all. 

In  September,  1863,  General  Meade,  commanding  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  along  the  upper  Rappahannock,  wrote  de- 
siring the  views  of  the  Government  as  to  what  course  he  was  ex- 
pected to  pursue. 
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Lincoln  examined  the  dispatch,  and  himself,  unknown  to  Hal- 
leck  or  to  any  one  else,  sent  this  letter  in  reply  in  his  supreme  capac- 
ity as  Commander-in-chief.  The  following  brief  extracts  will  show 
what  he  had  learned  of  actual  war,  and  how  he  had  learned  it. 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  order  or  even  advise  an  advance  in  this  case,  wherein  I  know  so 
little  of  the  particulars,  and  wherein  he,  in  the  field,  thinks  the  risk  is  so  great  and  the  promise 
of  advantage  so  small.  And  yet  the  case  presents  matter  for  very  serious  consideration  in  an- 
other aspect.  These  two  armies  confront  each  other  across  a  small  river,  substantially  mid- 
way between  the  two  capitals,  each  defending  its  own  capital  and  menacing  the  other.  General 
Meade  estimates  the  enemy's  infantry  in  front  of  him  at  not  less  than  40,000.  Suppose  we  add 
fifty  per  cent,  to  this  for  cavalry,  artillery  and  extra  duty  men,  stretching  as  far  as  Richmond, 
making  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  60,000. 

General  Meade,  as  shown  by  his  returns,  has  with  him  and  between  him  and  Washington, 
of  the  same  classes  of  well  men,  over  90,000.  Neither  can  bring  the  whole  of  his  men  into  a 
battle,  but  each  can  bring  as  large  a  percentage  as  the  other.  For  a  battle,  then,  General 
Meade  has  three  men  to  General  Lee's  two.  Yet,  it  having  been  determined  that  choosing 
ground  and  standing  on  the  defensive  gives  so  great  advantage  that  the  three  cannot  safely 
attack  the  two,  the  three  are  left  simply  standing  on  the  defensive  also. 

If  the  enemy's  60,000  are  sufficient  to  keep  our  90,000  away  from  Richmond,  why,  by 
the  same  rule,  may  not  40,000  of  ours  keep  their  60,000  away  from  Washington,  leaving  us 
50,000  to  put  to  some  other  use? 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me  say  that  to  attempt  to  fight  the  enemy  slowly  back  into 
his  entrenchments  at  Richmond,  and  there  to  capture  him,  is  an  idea  I  have  been  trying  to 
repudiate  for  quite  a  year.  My  judgment  is  so  clear  against  it  that  I  would  scarcely  allow  the 
attempt  to  be  made,  if  the  general  in  command  should  desire  to  make  it.  If  our  army  cannot 
fall  upon  the  enemy  and  hurt  him  where  he  is,  it  is  plain  to  me  it  can  gain  nothing  by  attempt- 
ing to  follow  him  over  a  succession  of  intrenched  lines  into  a  fortified  city." 


This  clear  and  scientific  statement  of  the  problem  is  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  plans  and  judgment  of  the  military  men  who  opposed 
such  a  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

And  these  statements  of  Lincoln,  as  Commander-in-chief, 
were  fully  vindicated  also  in  the  Wilderness  campaign  of  1864, 
which  Grant  undertook  under  pressure  of  the  politicians,  but  yet 
under  far  different  circumstances.  He  had  double  Meade's  force 
to  begin  with,  while  Lee  had  less  than  he  had  then,  and  when  Grant 
advanced,  Lee  was  already  confronting  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  "bottling  him  up,"  as  Butler  des- 
cribed it,  who,  with  his  more  than  40,000  men,  but  without  any 
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real  general  in  command,  was  beyond  the  James  River,  then  all  in 
our  possession.  This  was  Grant's  second  base,  and  he  had  only 
to  reach  that,  if  he  could  reach  it  with  any  considerable  part  of 
his  army,  to  unite  both  armies  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. Not  to  recapitulate  the  Wilderness  campaign,  we  know 
our  own  frightful  losses  on  the  way  and  how  our  every  effort  was 
baffled  down  to  the  awful  horror  of  Cold  Harbor,  where  the  Con- 
federates lost  hardly  more  hundreds  than  Grant  lost  thousands, 
and  where  June  4,  1864,  the  experiment  ended;  and  Grant  ferried 
and  bridged  his  army  what  was  left  of  it,  across  the  James,  to  his 
second  base,  in  front  of  Petersburg  and  the  southern  Richmond 
front,  which  the  army  could  have  reached  in  the  first  place,  with 
full  stomachs  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Even  so  late  as 
November,  1863,  as  stated  in  the  "War  Records,"  Volume  XXIX, 
part  2,  page  412,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  permitted  to 
wiggle  about  a  little,  was  positively  forbidden  (by  orders  from 
Washington)  to  change  its  base  from  Warrenton  (and  so  from  Wash- 
ington), direct  to  Richmond,  along  a  mathematical  line.  Civilian 
strategy  always  demanded  that  to  "kiver"  a  place  one  must  con- 
stantly sit  on  the  "kiver." 

Then  after  one  more  fair  but  vain  try,  against  fortifications, 
came  a  nine  months'  siege  in  front  and  constant  flank  extensions, 
across  unoccupied  territory  to  the  left;  with  Grant's  positive  orders 
over  and  over  repeated,  against  any  attack  on  such  works,  as  cited 
in  the  "Official  War  Records."  For  example,  July  12,  1864,  "I 
would  not  permit  any  attack  against  the  enemy  in  an  entrenched 
position." 

July  30,  1864.  "Our  experience  to-day  proves  that  fortifica- 
tions come  near  holding  themselves  without  troops  *  *  *  *  With 
a  reasonable  amount  of  artillery  and  one  infantryman  for  six  feet, 
I  am  confident  either  party  could  hold  its  lines  against  a  direct  at- 
tack of  the  other." 

And  so  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1865,  when  Grant's  flankings 
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had  spun  Lee's  forces  out  to  a  thin  string  like  a  frazzle;  and  then 
came  Five  Forks,  far  away;  then  the  abandonment  of  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  the  open  pursuit  of  a  broken  enemy,  still  farther 
away,  beyond  all  entrenchments,  and  then — the  end. 

Lincoln  wrote  his  letter,  cited  above,  so  to  say,  out  of  his  own 
head. 

When  he  handed  General  Grant  his  commission  President 
Lincoln  said: 

"General  Grant,  the  nation's  appreciation  of  what  you  have  done,  and  its  reliance  upon 
you  for  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  existing  struggle,  are  now  presented  with  this  commission, 
constituting  you  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  With  this  high  honor 
devolves  upon  you  a  corresponding  responsibility.  As  the  country  trusts  in  you,  so,  under 
God,  it  will  sustain  you.  I  scarcely  need  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation  goes 
my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 

He  did  not  cease  to  develop  as  he  went  along,  for  in  his  first 
annual  message  he  said: 

"Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital;  capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as 
any  other  rights,  nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between 
labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits." 

Congressman  Dixon,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent some  of  the  northern  governors  and  urge  a  more  aggressive 
campaign.     This  was  in  June,  1862.     Said  the  President: 

"Dixon,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  I  have  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  you.  Still,  in 
justice  to  myself,  you  must  remember  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  President  of  the  United  States. 
Anything  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  does,  right  or  wrong,  will  be  the  act  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  will,  by  the  people,  be  held  responsible  for  the  President's 
action.     Go  home  and  think  the  matter  over." 

In  November,  1864,  some  District  of  Columbia  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  clubs  gave  him  a  serenade,  and  in  response  the  President 
made  them  a  little  speech,  as  usual,  and  I  have  often  thought  that 
this  little  speech,  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  deserves  to  go 
down  in  history  alongside  his  immortal  speech  at  Gettysburg;  and 
it  is  altogether  worthy  of  those  gigantic  figures  who  made  the  Dec- 
laration, who  carried  our  country's  flag  from  Lexington  to  York- 
69 
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town,  and  who  gave  us  the  Constitution,  which  Jefferson  character- 
ized as: 

"Without  comparison  the  best  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exist." 
And  beyond  that  even,  a  speech  worthy  of  the  more  than 
30,000  of  our  French  allies,  who  bore  back  from  Yorktown  our 
own  tricolor,  the  "red,  white  and  blue,"  which  carried  to  Napoleon 
the  great  message  of  equal  humanity,  and  which  swept  the  "divine 
right"  away  forever,  finally,  from  all  Europe  and  all  civilization, 
and  planted  the  platform  forever  on — "We  the  People."  This  is 
Lincoln's  brief  address: 

"It  has  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of 
its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point 
the  present  rebellion  brought  our  Government  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  presidential  election  oc- 
curring in  a  regular  course  during  the  rebellion  added  not  a  little  to  the  strain.  If  the  loyal 
people,  united,  were  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength  by  the  rebellion,  must  they  not  fall 
when  divided  and  partially  paralyzed  by  a  political  war  among  themselves?  But  the  election 
was  a  necessity.  We  cannot  have  free  government  without  elections;  and  if  the  rebellion 
could  force  us  to  forego  or  postpone  a  National  election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to  have  already 
conquered  and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  election  is  but  human  nature  practically  applied 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.     What  has  occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  re-occur  in  similar  cases." 

He,  Lincoln  was  very  clear  in  most  of  his  ideas,  because  he 
had  the  high  capacity  to  accomplish,  and  had  forged  them  out 
amid  the  fierce  fires  of  war.  Napoleon  said  that  he  spent  months 
beforehand  in  studying,  considering,  and  making  up  his  mind;  then 
he  struck  without  hesitation  or  delay. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  Lincoln  put  the  matter  of  seces- 
sion, or  alleged  secession,  in  its  full  and  proper  light.     He  said: 

"If  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States,  be  lawfully  possi- 
ble, the  Union  is  less  than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 
It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  notion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the 
Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of  violence, 
within  any  State  or  States  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
revolutionary,  according  to  circumstances." 

In  this,  as  I  have  already  shown,  he  followed  precisely  the 
principles  and  practices  set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  enforced,  even  before,  by  President  Washington. 
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Of  Jefferson,  Lincoln  said,  in  a  letter  written  in  1859,  inviting 
him  to  a  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday: 

"All  honor  to  Jefferson;  to  a  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national 
independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a 
merely  revolutionary  document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so 
to  embalm  it  there  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  stumbling-block 
to  the  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression." 

The  spirit  of  liberty  in  Lincoln  was  not  of  new  growth.  As 
far  back  as  1836  he  published  a  letter  in  the  Sangamon  Journal,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  candidates  are  called  upon,  I  see,  to  show  their  hands.  Here  is  mine.  I  go  for  all 
sharing  the  privileges  of  government  who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens.  Consequently,  I  go 
for  admitting  all  the  whites  to  the  rights  of  suffrage,  by  no  means  excluding  the  females." 

Of  course  Lincoln's  name  stands  as  the  great  emancipator. 
But  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion of  1862  was  a  war  measure  purely,  to  cripple  the  enemy  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  prevent  European  intervention  in  favor  of  the 
Rebellion  on  the  other  hand.  It  was  simply  an  act  comparable 
with  a  declaration  of  martial  law  in  any  hostile  territory  or  district. 
In  his  response  of  June  9,  1864,  to  the  Committee  notifying  him 
of  his  nomination  for  a  second  four  years'  term,  he  clearly  set  this 
forth,  by  saying: 

"I  approve  the  declaration  (in  the  platform),  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  throughout  the  nation.  When  the  people,  in  revolt,  with  the  hundred  days'  ex- 
plicit notice  that  they  could  within  those  days  resume  their  allegiance  without  the  overthrow 
of  their  institution,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand  out,  such  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed  became  a  fitting  and  necessary  condition 
to  the  final  success  of  the  Union  cause.  Such  alone  can  meet  and  cover  cavils.  I  now  per- 
ceive its  importance  and  embrace  it.  In  the  joint  names  of  Liberty,  and  Union  let  us  labor 
to  give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect." 

And  he  was  as  careful  and  thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of  his  own 
soldiers  and  their  families  as  of  the  Nation  and  its  cause.  To  the 
Postmaster-General  he  wrote,  July  27,  1863,  concerning  two  en- 
dorsements by  him  of  soldiers'  widows  for  post-offices,  saying: 

"These  cases  brought  me  to  reflect  more  attentively  than  I  had  before  done  as  to  what  is 
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fairly  due  from  us  here  in  the  dispensing  of  patronage  toward  the  men  who,  by  fighting  our 
battles,  bear  the  chief  burden  of  saving  our  country.  My  conclusion  is  that,  other  claims  and 
qualifications  being  equal,  they  have  the  right,  and  this  is  especially  applicable  to  the  disabled 
soldier  and  the  deceased  soldier's  family." 

Standing  on  the  car  platform,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  January 
11,  1861,  in  his  short  farewell  address,  he  said: 

"A  duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon 
any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington. 

"He  never  could  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he 
at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  Divine  aid  which  sustained 
him;  and  in  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope  you,  my 
friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed. 
Again,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

On  another  occasion  long  afterward  he  said : 

"I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon  this  footstool  if  I  for  one  day  thought 
that  I  could  discharge  the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place  without 
the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all  others." 

November  16,  1862,  he  issued  an  order  which  contained  the 
following : 

"The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  or- 
derly observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the  military  and  naval  service.  The 
importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian 
soldiers  and  sailors,  a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people  and  a  due 
regard  for  the  Divine  Will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  and  navy  be  reduced  to  the 
measure  of  strict  necessity.  The  discipline  and  character  of  the  National  forces  should  not 
suffer,  nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperilled,  by  the  profanation  of  the  day,  or  the  name  of 
the  Most  High." 

Away  back  in  1842,  Abraham  Lincoln  made  an  anniversary 
address  on  George  Washington,  which  reminds  me  in  some  way 
of  his  great  speech  at  Gettysburg,  which  has  become  immortal. 
And  this  address,  on  Washington  the  man,  might  almost,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  spoken  to-day  of  the  subject  of  this  paper.  These  are 
the  words  he  used: 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Washington.  We  are 
ni.  i  i,,  ccU'ln-iilc  | his  day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth — long  since  mightiest 
in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  a  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  bright- 
ness to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

I.  W.  Heysinger 
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